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The God of Natural Religion 


The knowledge which we have of the existence of God through 
the use of reason is mediated by the visible world. Now, the char- 
acteristic of mediated knowledge is that it does not furnish us a 
direct idea of its object. The idea of a being known to me by means 
of something else is not directly apprehended but must be built up 
by the mind. In this case knowledge of the existence of the being 
and knowledge of the nature and attributes of the being do not 
coincide. Hence, man may be quite certain of the existence of God 
and yet at the same time possess but a very imperfect knowledge 
of His nature, for, though we know that God is, He remains in- 
visible to our physical senses and does not constitute an immediate 
object of intellectual apprehension. We know God by His works, 
and these works reflect His perfections in a very imperfect manner. 
This accounts for the historical fact that, though all men have a 
knowledge of the existence of God, their ideas concerning the nature 
of God are of varying degrees of clearness and adequacy. Only in 
the rarest instances has man, left to the unaided resources of his 
natural powers, attained to a worthy concept of the Divinity. Un- 
questionably, the idea of God is the profoundest, most difficult and 
most exalted concept that man forms, and we need not at all be sur- 
prised that his efforts to give conceptual expression to the nature of 
the Supreme Being so often fall woefully short of success. Even 
with the aid of Divine Revelation the task of elaborating an idea 
sufficiently expressive of the august nature of God taxes our phi- 
losophy to the utmost. Speaking of the pitiable attempts of modern 
philosophers who have scorned Revelation to form an idea of God, 
Father W. J. Brosnan, S.J., says: “Nor do we wonder at this pitiful 
confusion, for to meet and to give even a limited solution of the 
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many problems that confront us in developing the idea of God calls 
out all the strength of our own philosophy, and demands the ever- 
watchful guidance of revelation to keep us from going astray.” * 


From two sources man draws the attributes with which he clothes 
the Divine Being—from nature about him and from his own inner 
experiences. After having recognized that the visible universe re- 
quires an author, he naturally comes to the obvious conclusion that 
the essential perfections of the Cause must to some extent be mir- 
rored in the work which has been produced. The world around us 
impresses us with its grandeur, its stupendous dimensions and its 
magnificence. The first attribute which men ascribe to God, there- 
fore, is power. But the world also manifests design, orderly ar- 
rangement and well-contrived adjustments. Hence, we regard its 
Author as endowed with intelligence and wisdom. It does not need 
much observation to notice that on the whole the drift of cosmic 
happenings is beneficent. Thus man comes to look upon the Maker 
of the world as a benevolent, kindly disposed and good being. These 
attributes man conceives on a large scale, and he thinks of God as a 
superhuman being of great majesty. 

Inner experience brings man face to face with other values that are 
not characteristic of the physical world. Man is conscious of him- 
self as a personal being, possessing self-determination, the power to 
discriminate between good and evil, and profound aspirations 
towards justice and holiness. He accordingly invests God also 
with moral attributes. God is, therefore, conceived of as a personal, 
just, holy and free being. 

These original traits can always be discovered in the God-idea 
wherever it is found, in spite of the distortions which in some cases 
it has undergone. Their degree of refinement, of course, depends 
on the cultural level which man has attained. When man sinks to 
a low plane of intellectuality, his idea of God becomes blurred and 
and shares in his general deterioration. A degraded savage, whose 
intellect has become obscured, whose language is in the most rudi- 
mentary state and who moreover has fallen to the lowest depth of 
moral depravity, cannot form a concept that would do justice to 
the perfections of the Divine Being. Sad, therefore, have been the 
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fortunes of the God-idea. Rightly Arthur James Balfour remarks: 
“The conception of God has taken many shapes in the long-drawn 
course of human development, some of them degraded, all of them 
inadequate. But this, or something like this, was inevitable on any 
theory of development; and the subject-matter of theology does not 
seem to have fared differently in this respect from the subject-matter 
(say) of physics or psychology.” * The first notion of God which 
man forms spontaneously cannot have the perfection of that concept 
which is the fruit of philosophical thought and prolonged critical re- 
flection and speculation; still, even the primitive concept of God, 
crude though it may be, sets Him aside as a being that cannot be 
confounded with the beings that belong to the order of creatures; 
for in the mind of the savage there is invariably the idea of a Supe- 
rior Being, above the world, guardian of the moral order and ruling 
earthly events. This idea, when properly developed, contains all the 
essential notes distinctive of the Supreme Being. 


The Names of God ~ 

Man is an articulate being and gives vocal expression to his ideas. 
What man has thought of God, and what concepts he has formed of 
His nature and attributes, we can easily learn from the names which 
he has applied to Him. Now, no language, even the poorest, is desti- 
tute of names by which the Supreme Being may be designated. This 
already shows that the concept of God always belonged to a category 
of its own, and that God was distinguished from all other beings. 
The names by which God was known are very significant, for they 
contain in crystallized form the essential knowledge of the nature of 
God which men possessed at different stages of development. It is 
possible here only to summarize the conclusions of ethnological re- 
search concerning this matter. We quote Cardinal Mercier, who 
writes: “There are two well-defined groups of languages, the 
Semitic and the Indo-Germanic. Philologists have shown that in 
both these groups the roots of the words that stand for God indi- 
cate either the power of a Supreme Master of the universe (EI, 
Elohim, Allah, in the Semitic group) ; or else the permanence, the 
immutability of a being who remains the selfsame in the midst of all 
change (Zeus, from the Sanscrit root dyut, meaning to beam, radiant 


2“Theism and Humanism” (New York City). 
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heaven, the shining one, in the Indo-Germanic group) ; or again, a 
Being who when called upon hearkens to petition.” * In these in- 
stances, therefore, the name characteristic of God designates One 
who is invoked, to whom sacrifice is made, who gives light. Analysis 
of these names accurately tells us what attributes men assigned to 
God. Evidently we invoke one who has power to help and who is 
inclined to grant our petitions; we offer sacrifice to one who pos- 
sesses the quality of sovereignty, whom we wish to propitiate and 
whom we wish to honor. When we speak of one as the Light-giver, 
we imply thereby that He is the source of life and of all those things 
that make for the good of man. In view of these names we also 
understand why untutored races identified God with the heavenly 
bodies. The dependence of earthly life on the heavenly bodies is 
apparent, and hence, by identifying God with the celestial phe- 
nomena, men wished to give concrete utterance to their conviction 
that everything was dependent on God and that God Himself was 
above the influences that determine human and terrestrial events. 
The backward tribes of Africa have names for God as expressive 
as those by which advanced races speak of Him. He is called 
Katonda, He who creates ; Muumbi, He who fashions; Murindzi, He 
who upholds; Abendaye, He who does good; Mwinyezi, He who 
has the power.* Though these various names do not express the 
metaphysical nature of God (for subtle philosophical speculation can- 
not be expected of these mentally and morally degenerated groups), 
they do point out a characteristic trait of the Divinity. It may, 
therefore, be concluded not only that man at all times has had a 
knowledge of the existence of God but also that he always has pos- 
sessed some essentially correct, though much distorted, concept of 
His nature and attributes. 


Grotesque Distortions of the God-Idea 
An essential note in the notion of the Divinity is that of power. 
Now, we must bear in mind that man’s thinking is both imaginative 
and conceptual. Consequently, he tries to give concrete and pictorial 
expression to his ideas, and this tendency frequently leads to a dis- 
tortion of his concepts. So also a grotesque element came to be in- 


*“A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy” (London). 
4A. LeRoy, “The Religion of the Primitives’ (New York City). 
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jected into man’s idea of God. Trying to visualize the power of 
God, man represented Him either as possessing certain exaggerated 
human features or even under the guise of animals that are noted for 
great strength. Moreover, in his desire to bring out in strong re- 
lief the attribute of power, he overlooked other divine properties and 
became oblivious especially of the moral attributes of the Divinity. 
As a result, the God-idea in many cases became exceedingly gross 
and entirely unworthy of its august object. The more man lost the 
ability of abstract thinking and surrendered himself to his senses, the 
more distorted did his concept of the Divinity become. Imagination 
is the distorting factor and the corrupting influence. The attempt to 
reach the divine reality through the imagination mainly or alone 
must inevitably terminate in a degradation of the concept of God. 
The ugly pictorial representations of some of the pagan gods are due 
to an effort of the imagination to give concrete expression to some 
divine attribute. The Hebrews preserved a pure concept of the 
Divinity because they were prohibited from representing God in 
pictorial form. Well does G. K. Chesterton say: “Much as we may 
prefer that creative liberty which the Christian culture has declared 
and by which it has eclipsed even the arts of antiquity, we must not 
underrate the determining importance at the time of the Hebrew 
inhibition of images. It is typical of one of those limitations that 
did in fact preserve and perpetuate enlargement, like a wall built 
round a wide open space. The God who could not have a statue 
remained a spirit.” ° When men tried to make the invisible God 
visible to the sense, they made Him material and very often clothed 
the Divinity in repulsive shapes. 


Anthropomor phism 

To represent things that are remote from and above the senses 
man borrows analogies drawn from his sense experience. This 
makes it necessary to represent God in human terms. Such represen- 
tation is harmless as long as we know that the human terms used are 
inadequate and as long as we apply the necessary correctives to pre- 
vent false notions; it becomes fatal and a source of error when we 
forget that we are only thinking in figurative terms and that our 
concepts carry within them inherent limitations and imperfections. 


5“The Everlasting Man” (New York City). 
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Paganism forgot this important fact and formed a Deity in human 
fashion and with human properties. Anthropomorphism (that is, 
the tendency to conceive of God in human terms) dragged God down 
to the human level. It endowed God with human qualities and 
human perfections, but also with human passions and human vices. 
Anthropomorphism led to polytheism, for a God with human char- 
acteristics, however much magnified, is necessarily a limited and 
finite being and consequently cannot lay claim to unicity. The 
anthropomorphic gods became multiplied because it was impossible 
to embody contradictory human attributes in one single being. But 
worse than that happened: the humanized gods gradually became the 
inhuman and monstrous divinities in which paganism abounds. 
Tribal chiefs and kings, who served as the human pattern after which 
the God-idea was fashioned, unfortunately but too frequently pos- 
sessed very unlovely traits, and these ungainly traits were also trans- 
ferred to the false gods and projected on an enlarged scale. We 
understand, therefore, how it happened that so many repellent deities 
are found in the pantheon of paganism. The descent is rapid, and 
when man begins to mold the idea of the Divinity in his own image, 
the product can be nothing less than monstrous. And the more he 
tries to magnify the human aspect, the more repellent the outcome 
will be. By giving to God human features, man has disfigured the 
God-idea beyond recognition. If we formed'the idea of God after 
unspoiled and uncorrupt human nature, the concept would be 
utterly inadequate; but if we fashion it after human nature as it is, 
corrupt, tainted and depraved, the picture cannot but be a loathsome 
caricature. “Truly,” remarks Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, “if God made 
man in His own image, man has marred God’s image in himself by 
his own makings. From times immemorial God has been inter- 
preted and misinterpreted both by what is best and worst in man.” ° 


Hideous Distortions of the God-Idea 
It was by way of the imagination and on account of the anthro- 
pomorphic drift in human thought that grotesque features crept into 
the originally pure concept of the Deity and totally disfigured the 
divine image. But we have not yet sounded the awful depth of 
degradation to which man has brought the God-idea. The nadir was 
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reached when man made of God a veritable monster that had to be 
placated by bloody human sacrifices and abominable immoral rites. 
Merely tc think of some of the cruel, blood-dripping and obscene 
gods of the Aztecs and Oriental races produces a violent reaction of 
nausea and moral disgust. It is beyond comprehension that natural 
human instincts did not make men recoil from such horrid night- 
mares. It is hard to understand how a highly cultured race, such as 
the Aztecs, could worship gods who accepted as the nectar and am- 
brosia of their paradise nothing but incessant human sacrifice accom- 
panied by unspeakable torments. How, we ask ourselves in astonish- 
ment, could the human mind ever give birth to such horrible creations 
and set them up as gods to be worshipped on altars literally bathed 
in human blood and reeking with the smoke of human sacrifice? 
These hideous distortions of the God-idea constitute the worst aber- 
rations of the human mind; yet, they are due to the perversion of a 
legitimate and noble element in the concept of the Divinity. This 
attribute is that of justice. God was looked upon, as mentioned 
above, as the Guardian of the moral order. In this capacity He 
meted out just retribution to the good and the wicked. God as a 
Judge, who could neither be corrupted nor bribed nor swayed by any 
other motives but those of even-handed and impartial justice, would 
naturally inspire a measure of fear. Fear is a wholesome passion 
and serves as a curb of iniquity. The Good Book tells us: “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” * But fear can easily 
degenerate into a thing of evil and become a disturbing factor in our 
mental life. Nothing is more calculated to warp human judgment 
and to obscure the mind than fear if it emancipates itself from the 
control of reason. To vary a saying of Lucretius, it was not fear 
that created the gods, but it was unreasonable fear that turned the 
just God into a revengeful and spiteful host of persecuting deities 
who were jealous of man and hostile towards him. Unreasonable 
fear, then, has brought about the hideous distortions of the God-idea 
with which the study of comparative religion makes us familiar. 
The genesis of this perversion is accurately described by Cardinal 
Newman, who rightly attributes the stern and austere character of 
natural religion to the prevalence of fear. ‘Now, conscience,” he 
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writes, “suggests to us many things about that Master, whom by 
means of it we perceive, but its most prominent teaching, and its 
cardinal and distinguishing truth, is that he is our Judge. In conse- 
quence, the special Attributes under which it brings Him before us, 
to which it subordinates all other Attributes, is that of justice— 
retributive justice. We learn from its informations to conceive of 
the Almighty, primarily, not as a God of Wisdom, of Knowledge, of 
Power, of Benevolence, but as a God of Judgment and Justice; as 
One who, not simply for the good of the offender but as an end good 
in itself and as a principle of government, ordains that the offender 
should suffer for his offense. If it tells us anything at all of the char- 
acteristics of the Divine Mind, it certainly tells us this; and, con- 
sidering that our shortcomings are far more frequent and important 
than our fulfillment of the duties enjoined upon us, and that of this 
point we are fully aware ourselves, it follows that the aspect under 
which Almighty God is presented to us by Nature is (to use a figure) 
of One who is angry with us and threatens evil. Hence, its effect 
is to burden and sadden the religious mind, and is in contrast with 
the enjoyment derivable from the exercise of the affections and from 
the perception of beauty, whether in the material universe or in the 
creations of the intellect. This is that fearful antagonism brought 
out with such soul-piercing reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so 
dishonorably of what he considers the heavy yoke of religion, and 
the ‘eternas poenas in morte timendum’; and, on the other hand, 
rejoices in his ‘Alma Venus, que rerum naturam sola gubernas.’ 
And we may appeal to him for the fact, while we repudiate his view 
of it. ... It is scarcely necessary to insist that, wherever Religion 
exists in a popular shape, it has invariably worn its dark side out- 
ward. It is founded in one way or other on the sense of sin. . . . 
Its many varieties all proclaim or imply that man is in a degraded, 
servile condition, and requires expiation, reconciliation, and some 
great change of nature. . . . Of these distinct rites and doctrines em- 
bodying the severe side of Natural Religion, the most remarkable is 
that of atonement, that is, a substitution of something offered, or 


some personal suffering, for a penalty which would otherwise be 
exacted.” * 
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The primitive God-idea spontaneously formed by reason, though 
inadequate, expresses the essential attributes and perfections of the 
Supreme Being and envisages Him as a moral and benevolent Di- 
vinity. The distortions of this idea must be traced to the fact that 
fragmentary aspects of the Divine Nature were isolated and exag- 
gerated by the tendency of the imagination to anthropomorphism and 
especially by fear. 

CHARLEs BRUERL, D.D. 





THE BIBLE IN SERMONS 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscer. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


The present paper may serve a double purpose. First, it can be 
regarded as an unpretentious centenary commemoration of the Abbé 
MacCarthy, S.J., whose pulpit oratory received the highest acclaim 
both during his life and after his death. He died on May 3, 1833. 
Secondly, it can illustrate how the Abbé made use of the Bible in 
his preaching, and how that use may serve as a basis for some tenta- 
tive suggestions to preachers of our own day. 


f 

It is unnecessary to give any biographical details here. A good 
notice of the Abbé is given in The Catholic Encyclopedia (s.v., Mac- 
CartHy, NICHOLAS TUITE) by the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Mahony prefixed to his translation of the Sermons into English a 
Biographical Notice (“‘Notice” is a modest word for an essay run- 
ning into some 40,000 words). It is this translation which will be 
used for appropriate illustrations. 

Neither is it necessary to quote the appreciations of the Abbé’s 
preaching made either by his translator or by many writers in France, 
whose eulogies seem to be largely incorporated in the Biographical 
Notice. In general, his eloquence is described by Dr. Beecher (who 
is of our own time, and whose position as Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Sacred Eloquence in Maynooth College lends empha- 
sis to his words) as follows: “As a preacher, he was in eloquence 
inferior only to such men as Bossuet and Massillon; but while they 
spoke principally for a special class of hearers, the Abbé MacCarthy’s 
sermons are for all countries and for all time, and are to be regarded 
even at the present day, for depth of thought, for piety, and for prac- 
tical application, as among the best contributions to homiletic litera- 
ture.” 

With the matter of this eloquence I am not at present concerned. 
It may be said in passing, however, that the priestly virtues rendering 
his sermons peculiarly effective in every way are described at desir- 
able length in the Biographical Notice. 

Just at present we may be interested particularly in one feature of 
his printed sermons, namely, his most abundant employment of quo- 
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tations and illustrations from Holy Writ, inasmuch as my paper on 
Scriptural Preaching, in the April issue of the Review, finds some- 
what of a commentary in the present paper. 


Of this employment of Holy Writ as a principal source in the 
preaching of the Abbé MacCarthy, Mahony writes as follows : 


“In the use and application of Sacred Scripture, he has been singu- 
larly felicitous. His excellence in this respect does not consist in the 
mere appropriate citation and lucid development of texts ; in judicious 
allegories drawn from events recorded in sacred history ; in experience 
gathered from a study of its characters ; in the imitation of its splen- 
did imagery—for these are ordinary perfections ; but he seems to have 
been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the inspired writers, to 
have so assimilated his pure and holy spirit to theirs, that he speaks, 
as it were, out of the very plenitude of the divine inspiration. What 
he quotes from them seems but the natural expression of his own 
sentiments. The elucidation of portions of Scripture seems to be 
exactly as the sacred writers would express the sentiments conveyed 
in these passages, if they were applying them under the same circum- 
stances. There is something peculiarly suggestive in the manner in 
which he applies and elucidates quotations from Holy Writ, so that 
they create within the mind a full consciousness of their deep and 
mysterious meaning, whilst the reader is almost unaware of the ex- 
pansion which his views have received into the secret things of God.” 


Mahony continues with a development of this last thought (page 
Ixxxvii), but our excerpt may end here. What he called the “ordi- 
nary perfections” of Scriptural thought and diction in sermons are 
indeed perfections, but one may hesitate to call them ordinary : appro- 
priate citation, lucid development, judicious allegories, imitation of 
diction, and experience gathered from a study of Biblical characters. 
Imitation of Scriptural diction, if made unconsciously, would alone 
be a splendid achievement, since it would imply frequent and wide 
readings in the Bible. Experience gathered from a study of Biblical 
characters would imply a fairly deep study of them singly and com- 
paratively. Appropriate citation would, quite often, imply a consul- 
tation of ably written commentaries—and so on. 


The first glance one would give to the translated volume of ser- 
mons of the Abbé MacCarthy could assure us of the abundant use of 
Scripture. But a further patient counting of citations would addi- 
tionally surprise us. A sermon for Palm Sunday (“On the Divinity 
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of Jesus Christ, Demonstrated by the Fulfilment of Those Prophecies 
Which Refer to the Ignominy and the Sufferings of the Messiah”) 
contains only about 4000 words, but includes eighty-one quotations 
from the Bible. This, I believe, is rather exceptional. A longer 
sermon on “The Last Judgment” has thirty-two citations. A sermon 
on “The Word of God” has nineteen citations. The following ser- 
mon has fourteen. A sermon on “The Triumphs of the Church” 
has fifty-one. These are the first five sermons in the volume, and will 
suffice as an illustration of the abundant Scriptural quotations. 

These sermons are evidently a notable exception to the generalized 
statement of Father O’Dowd with respect to sermon books. The 
theory is, as he says, that Holy Writ is the principal source for the 
preacher: “Yet, in this matter, theory and practice are greatly at 
variance, as anyone can see for himself if he glances through any 
half-dozen sermon-books, chosen at random, and notes the use of 
Scripture that is made of them” (“Preaching,” page 130). He is 
doubtless speaking of present-day sermons, whereas those of the 
Abbé date back somewhat behind the present time. But the moral is 
nevertheless clear. 

Our jejune use of Scripture in sermons can find some palliation in 
the brevity—a desirable brevity—of our sermons; in the feeling that 
our hearers will scarcely understand Scriptural allusions unless they 
be made very obvious by rather extended commentary; in the fact 
that our modern life, with its hustling activities of all kinds, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil, hardly affords the leisure and mental quietude 
demanded of a student of Holy Writ. The traditional hour-sermon 
of the French pulpits is not for us; and the five-minute sermon at 
the early Masses and the fifteen-minute sermon at the parochial Mass 
constitute limits of time that it would be unwise to expand, and 
that sadly cabin, crib, and confine the energies of the preacher. He 
must say what he has to say rather quickly, and say it with all pos- 
sible directness. The reply to such an excuse might well be that an 
apt use of Scripture will enable us to say briefly, attractively, and 
impressively anything that should be said. 

As to Scriptural allusions, we stand probably on better ground. 
True it is that many of our hearers have studied Bible History in 
school. It may still be doubted, however, that any clear memory of 
it will remain after graduation. The International Sunday School 
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Lessons of our separated brethren are very circumstantial and de- 
tailed, but we have some reason to believe that even such instructions 
do not linger long in the memory of the pupils. The year 1900 is 
not very remote. In a lecture “On Reading the Bible,” given by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in the year 1919, I find this startling and humorous declaration: 
“Well-bred boys in many instances were innocent of even the 
penumbra of knowledge [of the Bible circa 1900]. Professor 
Lounsbury discovered a young gentleman in his class who had never 
heard of Pontius Pilate. Twenty-five years ago I requested a Fresh- 
man to elucidate the line in As You Like It, ‘Here feel we not the 
penalty of Adam.’ He replied confidently: ‘It was the mark im- 
posed on him for slaying his brother.’ To another I asked the mean- 
ing of the passage in Macbeth, ‘Or memorise another Golgotha.’ 
Seeing the blank expression on his handsome face, I said: ‘It is a 
New Testament reference.’ ‘Oh yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘it refers to 
Goliath.’ . . . Ignorant as the boy, the girl, and the man in the street 
are [Professor Phelps is speaking now of the year 1919], however, 
there is not the slightest indication of any falling away from knowl- 
edge among the poets, novelists, and dramatists.” 

Our ordinary congregations have few poets, novelists, and 
dramatists. They would not mistake allusions to Pontius Pilate, 
Adam, or Golgotha. But the moral is partly applicable neverthe- 
less. And I suppose that Bishop Ward, whilst commenting on the 
small use of the Bible by preachers, found it convenient withal to 
urge especially a study of the New Testament and, even here, of the 
Gospels in particular. His words were given in a previous paper 
on “Scriptural Preaching,” and need not be repeated here. The 
vital truths of religion are there in easily assimilable form. Our 
allusions to Old Testament history may easily escape the understand- 
ing of our hearers. Especially may anything like a string of mere 
names confuse an ordinary congregation: “I do not allude at pres- 
ent to that courage which makes men encounter death in battle. . . . 
However, if it were necessary to institute a comparison even with 
regard to this bravery, I would ask whether there have ever existed 
any heroes who were more intrepid in war than Joshue, Gideon, 
David, and those valiant Machabees who shed their blood to the last 
drop for their country and their religion.” This comes in with all 
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appropriateness in the Abbé’s sermon on “The Greatness of the 
Saints,”’ but the mere list of names may mean practically nothing to 
the people. So, too, when the preacher is speaking of corporal 
austerity, and adds: “Such were Paul, Arsenius, Pelagius, Mary of 
Egypt, and a multitude of others, whose names I could mention if 
necessary.” I think that a single fairly developed example, taken 
either from the Bible or from church history, would speak more 
loudly than many names. This is somewhat like the advice of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori: “The texts of Scripture should be cited in an 
impressive and emphatic manner. It is better then to dwell on the 
exposition of one or two texts of Scripture than to cite many at once, 
without considering well their import.”’ 

It is probable that Bishop Ward, when he particularly recom- 
mended a study of the Gospels, was trying to take a very practical 
view of our present-day ministry. He had expressed a gentle view 
of the priest who might ascend, on rare occasions, the steps of the 
pulpit without adequate preparation of the sermon. And the third 
argument against a large study of the Bible, such as I have given 
above (namely, that our modern life, with its bustling activities in 
many lines of work, both civil and ecclesiastical, hardly affords the 
leisure and the mental quietude required for close and continuous 
study of Holy Writ), seems to have some force in the preoccupa- 
tions of curates and even of pastors in large city parishes. We are, 
I think, great hustlers, as a rule. Not only are priests nowadays 
expected to go thoroughly into all the details of parish life, but 
they are encouraged to join many kinds of Catholic activity en- 
visaging much larger fields of endeavor in the extension of Catholic 
interests. Many years ago I heard Bishop Spalding complain em- 
phatically, in an address to an assemblage made up much more 
largely of the laity than of clerics, that we are too parochial-minded, 
that we cannot see the Church in its larger life; that we may even 
esteem as a loss to the parish any diversion of our charity to fields 
that lie outside of parish or diocesan boundaries. Preaching should 
not suffer from all this, even though its scope has been greatly broad- 
ened. But such study of the Bible as would enable a priest to use 
its diction and to imbibe its grandeur of outlook may properly be 
made rather by such a scholarly and meditative mind as the Abbé 
possessed than by the ordinary curate in the city. Probably it is 
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true that country curates are better circumstanced in this regard. 
The physical quietude of rural life may superinduce too much men- 
tal quietude—and one glorious obsession in this case would be that 
of a thorough addiction to study of the Bible. 

The Abbé quoted often from the Psalms, and the Vulgate here 
lends itself too readily to misapprehension. Thus the Abbé ad- 
dresses the Saints: “It is here, in the bosom of God, that your minds 
... were filled with the plenitude of all science . . . beholding light 
in light itself” (Ps. xxxv. 10). But the Psalmist was referring to 
God’s kindness toward the Chosen People: “in Thy favor we see 
and enjoy the light of prosperity” (Callan and McHugh, “The 
Psalms Explained”). A just comment hereupon might be that 
preachers should consult an accurate translation or paraphrase before 
quoting the Psalms. 

The Abbé customarily quoted the Scriptures in Latin, occasionally 
giving a translation as well, or speaking in French liberal paraphrase 
and then adding a few pungent words of the Latin text. Even in 
this latter case, the hearers might not have understood the few Latin 
words. We could fairly affirm that practically none would do so 
today. In his directions to his preachers, St. Alphonsus Liguori 
cautioned them against frequent use of the Latin texts. In the pres- 
ent “enlightened” age, we had better use none at all. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VIII. Crucifixus Est 

However ambitious we are for the “success” of the Church and 
the wellbeing of our own church, parish or undertakings in particu- 
lar, the fact remains that Our Lord was crucified; and, if what the 
Saints and theologians keep telling us be true—that Christ’s life, 
death and resurrection prolong themselves throughout the history 
of the Church, and must do so to some extent in the life of each 
Christian—we have to take the defeat of the Crucifixion somehow 
into our reckoning. St. Paul could boldly say that he “filled up” in 
his own flesh “what was lacking” in the sufferings of Christ; and 
what can be “lacking” save the sufferings due from those who gen- 
eration by generation are incorporated with Him? 

Unless we are very conscious of this our incorporation, I do not 
see how we can regard the persecutions endured by the Church other- 
wise than as (a) direct punishments, or (b) disasters. If the perse- 
cution in Mexico or in Spain were due in any measure to the short- 
comings of Catholics in those countries, then they have to say their 
bitter mea culpa, and we must look to it lest we fall “into the same 
condemnation.” If however the persecutions were incurred by no 
fault of the Catholic populations there, but through the sheer wicked- 
ness of men and the activity of the Evil One, we have not to talk 
simply as though the Church there had suffered a “set-back,” for co- 
crucifixion with Christ ensures co-resurrection. 

But being, as we are, people of human imagination, endowed with 
senses, it is difficult for us to realize our incorporation just as a 
theological dictum. I, therefore, venture once more to suggest that 
we have to be able to realize, first of all, Our Lord Himself and His 
historical death. This is more dwelt on by us in sermons than the 
rest of His life and teachings are, because it is easier to be rhetorical 
and paint tragic word-pictures about the Crucifixion than about less 
“sensational” parts of Our Lord’s life. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to preach movingly about the Resurrection, precisely because it was 
a secret and silent thing and joyful. Silent joy is not what we easily 
talk about or convey. But least of all could we tolerate arbitrary 
imagination being used about the Crucifixion. That would be an 
indecency and an outrage. All the more, then, may we welcome 
even the tiniest accuracies concerning that event. 
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Thus I draw great comfort from noticing that, while Our Lord 
was being crucified, “he kept saying (éAeyev, dicebat, not dixit): 
Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing” 
(Luke, xxiii. 34). No doubt, the immediate reference was to the 
soldiers, who after all were but fulfilling their allotted task of execu- 
tion; but we have the right to extend Our Lord’s vision and prayer 
so as to include, say, Pilate, and certainly the poor jeering mob, 
cruelly the prey (as mobs are) of agitators, and—we can even dare 
to hope—Caiphas and the Pharisees. But, in any case, we here 
have a principle shown forth in act. We have, and increasingly we 
shall have, to resist those who wish to destroy Christianity. Unless 
we do so with love in our hearts, with a real desire for their for- 
giveness, we shall effect nothing. Loveless prayer is no prayer. A 
loving will is prayer. Had Our Lord been in too great agony to 
form one word, yet would He have been praying at that hour. 

It may be, too, a consolation to follow exactly the process of the 
Thief’s conversion. He had begun by jeering; he went on to being 
shocked : “Are not you afraid of God? We are in the same position 
as He is, at whom we mock. And we indeed justly. ... But this 
man hath done nothing amiss” (almost “crooked,” a semi-slang 
word; anyhow not literary). Then came his stupendous “insight” 
into Our Lord and what, despite all appearances, He was: “Lord, re- 
member me, when Thou comest in Thy kingdom’’—not into thy 
Kingdom (almost when Thou hast died and passed into heaven), 
but “when Thou shalt come in Thy Kingdom, Thy triumph, Thy 
glory!” That gives the point to Our Lord’s reply: “No need to 
wait till then! This day shalt thou be with Me, in Paradise” (Luke, 
xxiii. 42, 43). 

How vanished, once more, would be the problems set by His 
words, “Eloi, eloi, etc.,” if we but remembered that they are the 
first words of a Psalm beginning in terms of utmost desolation and 
sense of abandonment and defeat, but passing into that recurrent 
self-recapture of the Psalmist: “Adhuc confitebor illi!’” None the 
less, in spite of my seemingly absolute defeat, I will hope, I trust, I 
know I shall emerge from this my distress into triumph, and not I 
alone, but I, in “the great assembly” (along with all my people), 
shall sing thanks and praise to God, my rescuer. Hence the closing 
moments of the Crucifixion are indeed triumphant : the East did right 
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when it showed the Crucified crowned and habited like a royal priest. 
But that does not alter the fact that the Crucifixion did indeed occur ; 
and for us too it must and shall occur. I hope, in a later article, to 
say why I think that a crucifixion is being rapidly prepared both for 
our adult generation of Catholics and certainly for that of their 
sons. Here I would ask no more than to insist again that we have 
no chance, as Christians, if we do not preach a religion that is 
“crucifixional.” 

Unless I am seeing things in wrong perspective, I think there is 
more deliberate teaching of boys and girls in the schools of the 
United States than in ours in England, that they should lead lives 
of work and of sacrificial work. At least I think that this is begin- 
ning. Anyway the Holy Father says (Caritate Christi) that he per- 
ceives the Holy Ghost inspiring more than ever throughout the 
world, but especially the young, to acts of generosity amounting to 
heroism. In so far as we do not assist this, we are playing the Holy 
Spirit false; and we are getting a response infinitely less than we 
should, were we to ask or suggest more. Youth always responds 
to generosity; and it is the time to create the habit of heroism. I 
do not yet see in England that it is taken for granted in schools 
that boys and girls are to play an active and self-sacrificial part in 
Catholic life. In so far as they do not, they tend to become that 
inert mass which is just as bad as the miserable and inflammable 
mass, in view of the ever more violent and well-directed shocks that 
all our Catholic communities are destined to receive. Without doubt, 
it is being better and better perceived that to canalize Catholic work 
between the banks built of convent or presbytery walls, is positively 
to engineer anti-clericalism. No enthusiasm can exist in souls that 
are inert; but the human creature is always susceptible of enthu- 
siasms and indeed needs them. So, if we do not supply avenues and 
outlets, the enthusiastic will certainly break out in other directions 
and leave us not only in the lurch but in a mess. 

However, saving one’s own skin is a base consideration; I would 
want Catholic Action to be inspired simply by Christ’s example and 
action, and if this led in His case to the Crucifixion, so is it certain 
to do, in various degrees, to our own. Hence the luxurious “Chris- 
tian” home, lush with self-indulgence and with no discipline (let 
alone habitual practice of some self-sacrifice), is really a horrible 
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anomaly: schools that profess the Faith and fail to train towards 
sacrifice as an habitual ingredient in the Catholic life, and not at all 
as an intermittent occurrence (¢.g., in Lent, and probably as some- 
thing merely negative like not going to theatres in Holy Week), 
seem to me not worthy of their name. I well remember, in my 
Protestant childhood, being taught that an “alms” was no alms, un- 
less I felt it. If I had some pocket-money, but had nothing in par- 
ticular I wanted to get, it was taken for granted that I would put 
the normal amount into the plate on a Sunday in church: but if I 
did want something, that was when it might be suggested that I 
might do something else for a very poor small boy who had no 
chance of buying anything. And I might be asked which I would 
prefer—to be given a new rocking-horse, or to allow my relatives 
to spend the money they would have spent on that in sending some 
slum child to the sea. This was good. Not but what, when I be- 
came able to generalize a little, I observed that after I had given up 
all thought of the rocking-horse, it usually arrived after all at an 
unexpected moment. So the edge, possibly, of the sacrificial knife 
was just a little blunted! 

Yet, all this still remains negative. No one can possibly spend 
his life merely not doing things, however truly the not getting so 
many clothes, not joining so many clubs, not making expensive 
expeditions and not eating or drinking so delicately or even so much, 
may provide opportunities for doing something at once costly and 
positive. But I should want (say) a young man who loves dancing, 
none the less to see clearly that he can help substantially at some 
club (say) on Tuesdays, and then, should a dance occur on a Tues- 
day, to feel shocked at himself should he so much as hesitate as to 
what he ought todo. And I should like him to regard with derision 
the idea that he should go to the cinema on a night when he had the 
chance of doing his good turn at the club, and value the club the 
more because it offered him occasion for a sacrifice. 

But he will hardly, at his age, appreciate the notion of sacrifice 
as such; he will require to see it incarnate in Our Lord, which brings 
one back to the suggestion that to know about Our Lord in every 
imaginable way is in most cases a prerequisite of love and imitation, 
provided always that the knowledge supplied be the genuine stuff and 
not pious fancy. 











THE BEAUTY OF CHRIST 
By Bebe Rose, O.S.B., D.D. 


The mystery of the Incarnation is an inexhaustible source of in- 
struction and devotion for us here on earth. Of the many questions 
that have been asked and answered by the theologians about the 
Son of Man, not the least interesting is that concerning His beauty 
of form. Certainly, there can be no doubt that the glorified body 
of Jesus is beautiful beyond words to describe adequately. It is the 
glory of the Risen Saviour that the Apostle St. Paul has in mind 
when he tells us that “our conversation is in Heaven: from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ, who will re- 
form the body of our lowness, made like the body of His glory” 
(Phil., iii. 20, 21). 

Again, if we consider the interior or spiritual beauty of Our 
Lord, the beauty of His soul, we must admit without the slightest 
hesitation that no soul could ever equal it in beauty, much less sur- 
pass it. We know from Revelation that the soul of Our Saviour 
was adorned with such a plenitude of grace that theologians all 
agree that, according to the ordinary exercise of divine power, it 
was incapable of any increase of spiritual beauty. But when we 
come to discuss the physical beauty of Our Saviour, the beauty of 
His mortal and passible Body, particularly of His sacred counte- 
nance, we are not so sure of our premises. The question seems to 
have been a subject of considerable conjecture amongst the Fathers 
of the Church. Moreover, there is no passage in Holy Scripture that 
will furnish us with an apodictic answer. 

There are indeed two texts in the Old Testament that seem to 
speak in favor of the physical beauty of Our Lord’s Sacred Body. 
In the Book of Psalms we read: “Thou art beautiful above the 
sons Of men: grace is poured abroad in thy lips. With thy comeli- 
ness and thy beauty set out” (Ps. xliv. 3,5). The reference to the 
physical beauty of the spouse seems to be more pronounced in the 
Canticle of Canticles, for we read: “Behold thou art fair, O my 
love. . . . My beloved is white and ruddy, chosen out of thousands. 
. .. His eyes as doves upon brooks of waters . . . his legs as pillars 
of marble . . . his throat most sweet and he is all lovely” (Cant., 
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ji. 15, V. 10). Yet, both these passages could be understood as re- 
ferring to the beauty of Christ’s Divinity. Sts. Basil, Ambrose and 
Augustine have interpreted them in this sense. It is also possible 
that these flattering words refer either to the beauty of Our Lord’s 
soul or else to that of His glorified body. 

On the other hand, the Prophet Isaias, describing the appearance 
of Our Lord in His Passion, proclaims: “There is no beauty in 
Him, nor comeliness: and we have seen Him and there was no 
sightliness, that we should be desirous of Him” (Is., lili. 2). Some 
Fathers of the Church, insisting too strongly upon these words, 
which refer to a purely natural and temporary change in Our Lord’s 
appearance, have not hesitated to affirm that He was positively ugly 
looking. “Ipsum Dominum aspectu turpem fuisse, uti Spiritus 
Sanctus secundum Isaiam testatur,”’ writes St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(Ped., III, c. 1). Ina similar manner St. Augustine, in his com- 
mentary on the Psalms, remarks: “The Lord was incarnate and 
appeared unto men as a man of whom it was said: ‘We beheld Him 
and He had no form nor comeliness’ (Is., liii, 2). As man, He had 
no form nor comeliness; but He was fair in that wherein He was 
before the sons of men” (Jn. Ps. liv, n. 16, Oxford Trans.) 

St. John Chrysostom is more moderate in his remarks, though he 
seems to have in mind perhaps the moral beauty of Our Lord or 
else the splendor of His divine majesty. Commenting upon the ap- 
parent contradiction between the words of the Psalmist and the 
passage from the Prophet Isaias, he writes: “Many could not sepa- 
rate themselves from Him, attracted as they were by their love and 
admiration for Him. For not only was He to be admired on ac- 
count of His miracles, but also His countenance was admirable, a 
mirror of that soul which was full of grace” (Hom. xxvii in 
Matth.). Likewise, St. Jerome dwells more upon the splendor of 
Our Lord’s divine nature, though not to the exclusion of His physi- 
cal beauty (Jn. Maith., ix). On the other hand, St. Bernard is 
very outspoken in His praises of Our Lord’s external beauty. 
“They followed Him closely,” he writes, “attracted by His words 
and general appearance. His voice was sweet and His face was 
beautiful, as it is written of Him: ‘Thou art beautiful above the 
sons of men’” (Serm. II in Dom. I. Post Oct. Epiph.) 
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St. Thomas on the Beauty of Christ 

It is St. Thomas Aquinas who solves the question for us in his 
own clear and masterful manner. Commenting on what St. Severi- 
anus said in a sermon for Easter (“Let no one suppose that Christ 
changed His features at the Resurrection”), he remarks: “This is 
to be understood of the outline of His members; since there was 
nothing out of keeping or deformed in the Body of Christ which 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost that had to be corrected at the 
Resurrection” (Summa Theol., III, Q. liv, art. 1, ad 3). Yes, it 
is precisely because the virginal body of Christ was formed miracu- 
lously by the Holy Spirit, the Divine Artificer, that Our Lord must 
have been beautiful even from a physical point of view. But it is 
essentially necessary that we should have a correct idea of beauty. 
Of course, it is easier to recognize than to define beauty. More- 
over, there is diversification of beauty as well as gradation in the 
various types of it. Just as there is a certain hierarchy in the scale 
of created beings, so there is a certain hierarchy in the grades of 
beauty. 

Nature in general is beautiful: but the beauties of the soul far 
exceed the beauties of the body. Also a beautiful thought greatly 
surpasses a beautiful face, and a beautiful deed is of a far higher 
order than a beautiful thought. According to St. Thomas, beauty 
consists of three essential parts: integrity, proportion of parts and 
clarity. Fr. Lacordaire, uniting all these elements to which he adds 
the quality of goodness, has most eloquently defined beauty as the 
expansion or unfolding of any being in light, harmony, grandeur 
and goodness—images of the light, harmony, grandeur and good- 
ness Of God. Absolute beauty is found only in God, all created 
beauty being but a reflection of this uncreated Beauty. 

Applying this definition to the human body, we conclude that 
there can be no question of beauty if one of the parts (such as an 
arm or leg) be amputated, for it is lacking in integrity; neither is 
there beauty if one part is abnormally developed, for then it is 
wanting in proportion. In addition to these a certain brightness 
must be evident as portrayed by the countenance—either bright 
thoughts or high aspirations, vivid joys or noble desires, all of 
which are certain signs of the ardor and purity of the interior life. 
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Concerning the physical appearance of Christ, particularly the 
beauty of His sacred countenance, it is interesting to note how Our 
Lord was represented in the symbolic art of the early ages of Christi- 
anity. We must of course remember that authentic portraits of 
the Saviour, such as He was when on earth, are nowhere to be 
found. Those ascribed to St. Luke or Nicodemus savor too much 
of the stereotyped Byzantine paintings of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury to be accepted as original portraits. The Holy Face, Volto 
Santo, Sacre Sindones, are of still later date. Compiégne, Besan- 
gon and Turin claim to possess such relics. The celebrated painting 
at Edessa known as the “Abgar” and the “Veronica” imprint, con- 
sidered as one of the great relics of St. Peter’s in Rome, are not 
included in the Papal Register. In fact, the earliest mention of the 
latter is by a certain monk of Soracte who lived about the beginning 
of the eleventh century. 


Early Representations of Christ 

Yet, the desire to know how Jesus looked, to have some true por- 
trait of Him, is a natural tendency in man. Archeological researches 
have established for us the fact that the allegorical representations, 
such as the “ichthus” (fish) and the “good shepherd,” are amongst 
the earliest attempts. However, painters and sculptors have endea- 
vored to reproduce an ideal or real Christ. The earliest ideal repre- 
sentations depict Jesus as a youth of medium size, sometimes of 
boyish features, with a round and well-shaped head and short but 
thickly set hair. The eyes, nose and mouth are all in due proportion. 
It is a picture that might be styled handsome, though not in the 
strict sense beautiful. The fresco paintings of Christ in the crypts 
of St. Lucina and St. Pretextatus are all of the second century. 

In the third century a slight change was made in that Christ is 
represented with an abundance of curly hair, His beard is parted, 
and He is somewhat stern of countenance. It was the first attempt 
to paint the historical Christ, who is seated at the right of the 
Father. The face is also more oval than round. Probably Arianism 
influenced the artists of the later centuries to represent Our Lord 
as somewhat advanced in years, in order to emphasize His equality 
with the Father. 

To have some realistic and attractive image of the Saviour would 
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seem to have been at least one end in view proposed by the Christian 
artists in these early paintings. The expressions borrowed from 
allegory and ideals, though not always so appropriate, were at any 
rate cast in a pleasing form. In the art of the sixth century there 
was a sad change to an inferior type in its representation of the 
“fairest of men” (see Kaufman, “Handbuch der christlichen 
Archaologie,” p. 398). Dwelling upon the sacred humanity of 
Jesus presented many beautiful thoughts to the minds of the Saints. 
“An ideal, and this a visible one, was what mankind needed,” says 
St. Augustine. “There was no such visible ideal amongst human 
beings. God alone, the Invisible One, was this Ideal. That He 
might be visible He became man” (De Nat. Dom.). This is also 
one of the reasons of the Incarnation (St. Thomas, ITI, Q. 1, art. 2). 

Man had sinned; he had strayed from the right path, and stood 
in need not only of a Redeemer, but also of a guide and model, visi- 
ble and capable of imitation. Jesus Christ, God made man, became 
this guide and model. Did not He say when on earth: “I am the 
way, the truth and the life” (John, xiv.6)? To wish, except under 
the influence of special graces, to go directly to the Divinity without 
passing by the way of the sacred humanity would be to become the 
victim of a delusion most dangerous to piety. The case is not an 
imaginary one, for St. Theresa confesses that it was her danger. 
I would recommend anyone to read and re-read in her autobiography 
that most admirable Chapter XXII, where the humility of the Saint 
shines forth as also the rectitude of her judgment and the safety of 
her spiritual doctrine. For souls striving after perfection, how 
anxious she is to trace a path that is sure and free from pitfalls! 
This path is none other than the Sacred Humanity of Jesus. The 
Saint begins the chapter by saying that she wishes “to make a re- 
mark which in her opinion is very important.” Further on she 
writes: “But is it possible, O my Lord, such a thought should have 
ever entered my mind, even for an hour, that Thou couldst be a 
. hindrance to me in obtaining my greatest good? Many, many 
times I have known this truth by experience; besides, Our Lord has 
told me so. I see clearly that in order to please God and to receive 
great favors from Him He wishes to give them to us through the 
medium of this most Sacred Humanity.” 
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Christ’s Body the Reflection of His Soul 

After all, is it not the law of our nature that we grasp the intelli- 
gible by means of the sensible, that we learn the invisible by means 
of the visible, and that we behold the Creator in the things that He 
has created? St. Paul is our authority for this when he says: “For 
the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made: His eter- 
nal power and divinity” (Rom., i. 20). There is no mirror that is 
so clear, so bright, that reveals so much as the Sacred Humanity of 
Jesus. Just think of the unique and close union that exists between 
the Divine and Human Natures. It is no question of a fortuitous 
union, accidental and superficial; the union is substantial and per- 
manent. The Divinity and Sacred Humanity unite in loving em- 
brace in the Person of the Word. In consequence of this union 
the Sacred Humanity must be an inexhaustible source of revelation, 
and our most perfect model. With the utmost fervor of soul let us 
seek God by the way of the Sacred Humanity. May it occupy a 
place of special honor in our spiritual life and be the subject of 
constant study! 

The humanity of Christ is worthy of adoration, and also in each 
of its constituent parts (7.e., in both body and soul). Our Saviour 
did not assume a disfigured or mutilated body, nor a nature that 
was incomplete. When St. John says that “the Word was made 
flesh,” he does not exclude the rational soul from Our Saviour’s 
humanity. He wishes to emphasize the great act of self-abasement 
and also to refute certain heretics of his time who denied the reality 
of Christ’s Body. 

Devotion to the Sacred Body of Christ holds a prominent place 
in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. Is not the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist called the feast of the Body of Christ? And when 
the priest distributes Holy Communion, does he not say: “May 
the Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to life everlasting”’? 
It is necessarily through the Body that Our Lord belongs to our 
humanity. To eliminate the Body is to deny the Incarnation and 
also the Maternity of Mary. 


~ Moreover, the Sacred Body of Christ was the instrument of His 
labors, miracles, sufferings and of His death on the Cross. The 
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Apostles and Disciples saw Jesus, and in seeing Him saw God. How 
beautiful are the words of St. John concerning this truth: “That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled, of the Word of Life. For the Life was manifested, 
and we have seen and do bear witness and declare unto you the 
Life Eternal which was with the Father, and hath appeared to us” 
(I John, i. 1-2). 


Beauty of Christ’s Glorified Body 

But what shall we say of the surpassing beauty of Christ’s glori- 
fied Body? For now it is no longer a question of His mortal and 
passible Body. “Christ, rising again from the dead, dieth now no 
more,” says St. Paul (Rom., vi. 9). At the same time let us never 
forget that beauty similar to that of Jesus risen from the tomb shall 
be ours one day if we are but faithful in this valley of tears. A 
body impassible, incorruptible, agile and immortal is promised to us. 
Our Risen Saviour is also our model in this respect. This beauty 
is indescribable. Those Saints who were favored with a glimpse 
of this beauty could not find words that would adequately express it. 
“T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” says St. John, “and I saw 
one like to the Son of Man, and His head and hairs were white, as 
white wool and as snow, and His eyes were as a flame of fire” 
(Apoc., i. 10, 13-14). There can be no doubt that Jesus Our Sav- 
iour is meant by these words, for the person seen says to St. John: 
“Fear not, I am the First and the Last, and alive and was dead, and 
behold I am living for ever and ever, and have the keys of death 
and hell’ (Apoc., i. 17, 18). The same inability to describe the 
beauty of the glorified Body of Christ was St. Theresa’s experience 
in the many visions she had of the Risen Saviour. Recounting one 
of these visions, she says: “Being one day in prayer, it pleased 
Our Lord to show me His hands, and they were so excessively beau- 
tiful that I am not able to describe them. Within a few days after 
I saw His divine face, the sight of which, methinks, left me quite 
absorbed. I only say that, if there were nothing else in Heaven to 
delight our sight but the excessive beauty of glorified bodies, the 
glory would be immense, especially to behold the humanity of Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. Though I were to employ many years in imagin- 
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ing how to represent an object so beautiful, I should have neither the 
power nor the ability to do it, for such a sight exceeds all that can 
be imagined in this world, by its clearness and brightness alone. It 
is not a splendor that dazzles, but a sweet luster. It is a brightness 
infused, which affords an exceeding great pleasure, and does not 
tire us. It is a light so different from that of this world, that even 
the brightness of the sun itself, which we see, is dim in comparison 
with that light” (Life, chap. xxviii). The sight of the physical 
beauty of Christ will be a truly ineffable joy for the elect. All the 
material beauties of this world, all the beauties of nature, of art, 
of thought, of aspirations—all of them vestiges of God’s beauty— 
will pale into insignificance when compared with the Glorified 
Humanity of Jesus, just as the shadow disappears at the sun’s ris- 
ing. Jesus Christ is the masterpiece of creation, and this from the 
point of view of nature, of grace and of glory. He contains within 
Himself all the attributes of the Divinity. Every fiber of His being 
is resplendent with the glory of the Trinity. The Father and the 
Holy Ghost, though not forming a personal union with the Son as 
the Sacred Humanity does, nevertheless truly reside in the Son of 
Man by way of concomitance. Seeing with the organ of sight the 
glorious Body of Jesus, indirectly we shall behold the Uncreated 
Being. The Sacred Humanity of Jesus will then contribute towards 
that torrent of joy with which the elect will be inebriated; that tor- 
rent spoken of by the Psalmist when he says: “Thou shalt make 
them drink of the torrent of Thy pleasure” (Ps. ix). 


Conclusion 

Jesus is no longer with us in person, but He has left us His abid- 
ing presence in His Sacrament of Love. Just exactly how He looked 
we cannot say for certain; the color of His eyes and hair or what 
was His height, we cannot say. But we know He must have been 
the paragon of perfection: for Revelation tells us so and theology 
has unfolded all that this implies. 

Still, by gazing with the eyes of faith upon this same Jesus, each 
and everyone of us can perform an act most meritorious and pleas- 
ing to Him. Was it not Goethe who said that we should never let 
a day pass without looking at a beautiful painting, or else listening 
to the concord of sweet sounds, or else reading some sublime poem? 
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Without any expense but not without benefit and pleasure to our- 
selves and to others, we may follow his advice. Every day we can 
open the book of the Gospels, and there contemplate the beautiful 
description of Christ’s Sacred Humanity, listen to His divine voice, 
treasure the words that fell from His lips, and, in fine, read the 
beautiful poem of His life upon earth. With all the powers of our 
soul let us strive to meditate upon the physical beauty of Christ: 
for it will be to us, as it was for the Saints, an inexhaustible source 
of moral beauty. 




















BIRTH CONTROL AND CATHOLIC LEAKAGE 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


In our previous article we called attention to the great misunder- 
standing—on the part of the Catholic laity and some of the Catholic 
clergy—of the Church’s official teaching about the subject of birth 
control; and we showed there that it is not true that the Catholic 
Church looks on self-control or abstinence as the only means by 
which married people, regardless of their circumstances, can regulate 
the number or frequency of their children. What we said in that 
other article in reply to this misunderstanding was based on the Holy 
Father’s Encyclical, Casti Connubii, which we cited. Nor is this 
teaching of the Pope something new and unheard of before, because 
as far back as 1880 the Sacred Penitentiary, replying to a question 
about the lawfulness of restricting the use of marriage to the time of 
agenesis, declared that married people who had such a practice were 
not to be disturbed and that confessors might prudently suggest it 
(see “The Sterile Period in Family Life,” New York City, p. 16). 

Let us now glance at some of the results in leakage that follow on 
a misunderstanding of the Church’s real position on birth control. 
Failure to understand the Church in this matter has driven people to 
regard the Catholic law as too severe and even impossible. The only 
way left to them in their circumstances seems artificial birth control ; 
after this neglect of Catholic practice in general, total defection from 
the Faith is the usual consequence. 

The difficulty of securing conformity to the Church’s law against 
artificial birth restriction on the part of an increasing multitude of 
people has been rendered still more acute by the severe economic de- 
pression now engulfing the world. With millions of men and women 
out of work for over a year, their families suffering the pangs of 
poverty and deprivation, wondering how they will get even the next 
meal, the prospect of an increase in the family is viewed with both 
apprehension and distress. 

“Father,” writes one Catholic mother, “we have seven little chil- 
dren and still another one is coming. My husband has been unable to 
find employment for over a year and a half. We have been living 
from hand to mouth, unable to provide decently for those we already 
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have. The arrival of an additional child will render the burden 
frightfully oppressive. Try as I will, I simply cannot see the justice 
or fairness of the Church’s stand on birth control. It is neither 
Christlike nor even human. It is brutal and inhuman. 

“Tt is easy for you priests to say ‘Live together as brother and 
sister,’ because you do not understand the sheer impossibility of hus- 
band and wife doing that in the same home, and the Lord knows 
we can’t afford two different homes. The stand of the Church on 
this matter is destroying the faith of vast numbers and driving them 
into rebellion. If it is not soon changed, great numbers of people 
like ourselves will be compelled to leave the Church in order to be 
able simply to live.” 

In the plea of this Catholic mother pastors of souls will perceive 
the reéchoing of the refrain whispered into their ear time and again 
in the confessional and out of it by people who find the colossal bur- 
den of the Church’s discipline on this matter, as hitherto misunder- 
stood, too difficult to bear. There are probably few pastors that al- 
low their spiritual children to unburden their difficulties to them, who 
have not had fathers and mothers tell them of the torture and mental 
anguish and the crushing of the happiness of their conjugal life as a 
consequence of their efforts to observe the Church’s misconceived 
discipline—efforts which in the end usually prove unavailing to stem 
the ineradicable currents of nature placed there by God Himself. 


Nature’s Profligacy of Seed 

The idea that the waste of the potentialities of life is contrary to 
the natural law and is a sin, is contradicted, it is maintained, by the 
facts of nature all around us. In the world of plants and flowers, 
for the one grain of pollen that reaches the ovum more than a million 
others are wasted. The same is true in the animal kingdom. For 
the one spermatozoon, say of the codfish, that actually comes into 
contact with an ovum, over a million are wasted. If all the ova 
ejected were fertilized, in a short time the codfish alone would fill 
the ocean so that every foot of space would be occupied and man 
could walk across the ocean on the backs of codfish, so dense would 
they be. 

In the case of human generation the same policy of nature holds 
true. For the one ovum that is fecundated, millions of spermatozoa 
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are wasted. Billions of such sperms are produced in the life of a 
single individual which are not destined by nature for purposes of 
fecundation. Even in the very act where conception results, thou- 
sands of other sperms are wasted. The so-called waste of the poten- 
tialities of life is, therefore, an ordained and inevitable consequence 
of nature’s profligacy in their production. Nature is constantly at 
work in frustrating most of the potentialities of life from reaching 
actuality. With unremitting diligence she sees to it that the over- 
whelming majority of seeds are never fertilized. 

Moreover, the conception of the conjugal relationship as “a mani- 
festation of divine concern for the happiness of those who have so 
wholly merged their lives,” even when the expression of that relation- 
ship purposely does not result in the increase in the number of off- 
spring, is the overwhelmingly prevalent one in society today. The 
idea of there being sin in the enjoyment of such pleasure is quite 
commonly regarded as a carry over from the medieval and monastic 
concept of the indulgence in sex as an imperfection or a mere con- 
cession to man’s weakness and as involving at best some element of 
deviation from the higher monastic ideal of the complete stifling 
of the sex life. The pronouncement of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America as published in the New York Times 
of March 21, 1931, places a halo of sanctity around such relations on 
the grounds that they deepen conjugal love and comradeship and in- 
crease the happiness of both. The pronouncement thereby 
strengthens the prevailing convictions of vast numbers. 

Proponents of birth control maintain that the Bible does not 
forbid this prevalent social practice. The passage from Genesis, 
xxviii. 10, narrating the slaying of Onan by the Lord, is often quoted 
as a divine prohibition against artificial birth control. But the con- 
text of the passage clearly shows, it is maintained, that the wrath of 
the Lord was incurred by Onan’s refusal to obey the Judaic law of 
bringing up children by his brother’s widow to perpetuate his 
brother’s name. The reason for Onan’s action is clearly specified in 
the preceding verse, “lest children should be born in his brother's 
name.” As stated in Deuteronomy, xxv. 5-10, there was a law re- 
quiring an individual to marry a deceased brother’s widow in order 
to perpetuate the brother’s name and family. The unwillingness of 
Onan to make the sacrifice of obliterating his own name to perpetuate 
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the name of his brother constituted a violation of this Judaic require- 
ment. Therein lies its chief malice. The practice of family limita- 
tion through the artificial restriction of births is not involved in any 
manner by the text referring to Onan. Such is the contention widely 
spread and almost universally accepted outside of the Catholic 
Church. 


Restraint—by Conscience or Civil Law? 

Hostility is aroused against the Church by the action of her repre- 
sentatives in seeking by legal enactment to prevent the physician 
from imparting information concerning scientific and allegedly 
hygienic methods of birth control to people who want such informa- 
tion. “Why,” they say, “should you seek to keep such information 
from people who not only see no wrong in availing themselves of 
such assistance in limiting the number of their offspring, but who 
actually believe it to be their religious duty to do so? Why do you 
seek to compel people by law to act according to your religious 
scruples, when they themselves have no such scruples? Are you not 
guilty of the precise offense of which you are so fond of accusing 
the prohibitionists, namely, of using the strong arm of the law to 
inflict their peculiar religious viewpoint upon the vast majority of 
our citizens who actually hold a contrary view? If you Catholics do 
not wish to use such information, well and good. But don’t deprive 
other people who do want such information of the opportunity of 
securing it. In other words, don’t shove your opinion willy-nilly 
down the throats of ninety million Americans who find it unpalatable. 
Your effort to do so is the fertile breeding ground of antagonism and 
ill-will, which will eventually issue in retaliatory measures.” 

A further indication of the crystallization of public opinion on 
this subject is the growing practice of judges in courts of domestic 
relations to reprove a husband in severe terms for reducing his wife 
to the condition of drudgery by having her bear ten, eleven, or twelve 
children, and thus crush out, it is alleged, the possibility of her do- 
mestic comfort and happiness. This is true not only in the United 
States but in England as well. Thus, Mr. Claud Mullins, Magistrate 
at the North London Police Court, writing in The Modern Church- 
man, January, 1932, asserts: “So long as the Christian community 
continues to assume that the giving of birth is some automatic 
process, and that any conscious efforts to control that process are 
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but a wrongful interference with the working of God’s laws, so long 
will the evils of the day continue—and so long will there be many 
‘disgruntled and distrustful’ Christians outside all the Churches.” 
Speaking of the overcrowding in the slums, which robs thousands 
of children of a fair chance to life, he says: “But how can over- 
crowding be conquered unless the people to be helped are taught that 
the number of their children is a matter within their own control? 
I make bold to say that the most un-Christian act men and women 
can commit is to bring into the world a child for whom they can 
make no provision or who is not likely to have a fair chance in life. 
Just think what social problems would be solved if among the poorer 
classes it could be universally realized that (1) the number and times 
of child-births are matters within human control, and (2) it is un- 
Christian to have a larger family than the parents can bring up prop- 
erly..... Few parents who are overwhelmed economically by the 
size of their families wanted to have so many children. The children 
in most cases just happened. I cannot see the hand of God in such 
circumstances, and only too often I see, as magistrate, parents driven 
to disaster by the size of their families who with two or three chil- 
dren would have had normal, happy homes.” 

There is a growing practice on the part of ministers of religion 
to give to newly wedded couples literature which they think is cal- 
culated to increase the happiness of their marriage by the counsel 
it offers on family limitation. Thus, an association of Episcopalian 
clergymen has taken upon itself the publication and distribution of 
Dr. Helena Wright’s pamphlet on “Marriage.” In this, Dr. Wright 
asserts: “There is no logic or common-sense in the opinion which 
says that because the sex act can result in a child, therefore it always 
shall. God has given us minds and the powers of judgment and 
selection in order that we shall use them.... Ina few more genera- 
tions the idea of having more children than a family can support will 
be considered just as savage as we now think the deliberate murder 
of unwanted babies, a custom which has been held to be right and 
permissible in the early stages of many civilizations.” 

The transition from the view that not only is the use of scientific 
means to restrict the number of births permissible, but it is a positive 
religious duty binding parents in conscience, is evidenced by the ac- 
tions and the pronouncements of an increasing number of clergymen 
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as well as lay people. Hence there is a strong disposition to resent 
references to artificial birth restriction, which they regard as a moral 
duty, as “pagan,” “shameless,” and “depraved.” Instead of convinc- 
ing people of the unethical character of such practices, it seems more 
probable that the hurling of harsh epithets at them will only serve 
to alienate them at the outset and thus preclude them from investigat- 
ing the sound reasoning which lies behind the true teaching of the 
Church. 


Gradual Lapse from the Faith 

Contributors to this investigation express the conviction that the 
real cause behind many defections is traceable to the Church’s teach- 
ing on family limitation as usually understood. Thus, a priest on the 
missions for about a quarter of a century writes: “Undoubtedly the 
immediate cause of defection in many instances is a moral break- 
down of some sort. And the most frequent point on which this oc- 
curs is probably the question of contraception.” Likewise Msgr. 
William T. Sloan writes: “A great cause of defection is the teach- 
ing of the Church on birth control.” The importance of this factor 
is also stressed by Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon of New York City, 
who admits that birth control figures largely as a cause of losses to 
the Church. Tracing the gradual process by which Catholics who are 
unwilling to conform to the Church’s discipline against contraception, 
gradually fall away, Msgr. McMahon observes that they first “re- 
main away from the Sacraments, then from Mass, then give up the 
practice of prayer, and end by abandoning all pretense of being 
Catholics.” 

A pastor who has received over 400 converts during a ministry of 
32 years, reports that the percentage of young people who enter the 
Church after the completion of their courses of instruction has fallen 
considerably since the widespread newspaper prominence given to— 
and of course misrepresentation of—the condemnation of birth con- 
trol by Pope Pius XI. “Since the emphasis placed upon the Church’s 
stand on family limitation,’ he writes, “an increasing number of 
young people in my instruction classes have declined to embrace the 
Catholic Faith because of the celibacy which they claim would there- 
by be enforced upon them during long periods of their married life. 
They claim that such restraint would crush the happiness of their 
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conjugal life, and would subject them to a form of martyrdom which 
is more than they could endure. The economic depression renders 
necessary, they maintain, the limitation of offspring and they see no 
compelling reason why they should not avail themselves of the means 
afforded by modern hygiene to achieve that end. There would seem 
to be little doubt that the Church’s severe discipline in this matter 
will deter an ever-increasing number of non-Catholics, especially 
those contemplating marriage, from entering the Fold.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly of April, 1932, appeared an article, “The 
Road to Rome—and Back,” written allegedly by “One Who Has 
Traveled It.” The story tells of how a mother, a convert to the 
Faith, begins to chafe under what she imagines to be the Church’s 
discipline concerning family limitation, and ultimately abandons the 
Catholic Faith. “The next year,” she writes, “there was another 
serious illness, and a second baby. One after another they came— 
a steady procession of helpless infants to be tended, and parallel ill- 
nesses which unfitted me to perform my duties as a wife and mother. 
It seemed unfair to all of us, but I knew the strictness of Catholic 
teaching upon this point and prayed for strength. When my health 
failed to improve, I went at last to my confessor and asked if there 
wasn’t some way by which I might avoid having children quite so 
rapidly. He replied that a Catholic may not interfere with the work- 
ing of ‘natural laws’ except by a complete suspension of conjugal 
relations. This sacrifice I could not demand of John, since I had 
already done him an injustice in marrying him. Children continued 
to come until I had eight in as many years. Bills piled up. Nothing 
multiplies as rapidly as bills when one is trying to support an ever- 
increasing family on a modest income. We had to mortgage our 
home and found it difficult to keep up the interest, and we were al- 
ways at our wits’ end to know how much of what bill to pay each 
month. ... 

“By this time my reason had begun to show occasional signs of 
rebellion against the unquestioning submissiveness which the Church 
required of its members. Some of the judgments pronounced by the 
priests appeared to me to be debatable, to say the least, and I pro- 
ceeded to debate them with myself. I felt keenly the injustice that 
resulted from the application of ‘infallible’ dogmas to every problem 
that arose, regardless of the individual circumstances involved. Al- 
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ways, however, my indignation burned itself out in secret, and not 
even my husband suspected how perilously close I had come to an 
open rupture with the Church. I did not even realize it myself. I 
regarded myself as a good Catholic—more critical than I had for- 
merly been, to be sure, but still a good Catholic.” 

The narrative relates that, when her eighth child was four months 
old, an operation which would preclude the possibility of further off- 
spring became necessary to save her life. Her confessor erroneously 
forbade her to submit to the operation on the ground that she was still 
of child-bearing age. Confronted with the apparent necessity of 
choosing between the alternative of disobeying the law of the Church 
and the dire alternative of forfeiting her life and leaving her eight 
little children motherless orphans, she chose the first and abandoned 
the Catholic Faith. 

Whether the story was actually written by the mother who went 
through the experiences narrated, is of no consequence. The situa- 
tion described has its counterpart in the experiences of many Catholic 
mothers, who are finding it increasingly difficult to convince them- 
selves of the reasonableness of the Church’s disapproval of the use 
of the many means offered by modern medicine to restrict the off- 
spring to a number for whom the parents are able to make at least 
something approaching adequate provision. 

Most of the above objections, it will be noted, are traceable to the 
mistaken belief that the Church condemns all methods of birth re- 
striction except that of complete abstinence. The judicious use of 
the sterile period, the existence of which has been established with 
certainty by modern medical research, would seem to solve practi- 
cally every one of the difficulties mentioned. Not only is it the 
moral method, but it is the rational, natural, and scientific method 
of restricting the number of offspring. While effectively accom- 
plishing its end in a manner conformable to the natural law, this 
method is free from the unhygienic and even dangerous consequences 
which not infrequently result from the employment of artificial 
methods of birth control. 

In pointing out the morality of the natural method of birth con- 
trol, the impression is not to be conveyed, as some public news stories 
would imply, that the Church is engaged in a campaign for the limi- 
tation of offspring, or that she is exploiting a “new theory” of birth 
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control. The lawfulness of restricting the exercise of the conjugal 
relationship to the time of agenesis has long been familiar to 
Catholics. In referring to it in the Encyclical, Casti Connubiui, His 
Holiness is speaking not of ideals, but of what is permissible. What 
is new, however, is the definiteness with which the period of sterility 
in family life has been established by recent medical research. Ata 
time when practically all physicians were scoffing at the “safe period” 
as an exploded theory, the remarkable findings of Dr. Ogino of 
Japan and of Dr. Knaus of Austria came as a distinct surprise. 
Even though their results, achieved by each of them working inde- 
pendently, be interpreted in the most conservative and cautious man- 
ner, they show that the sterile period is not only a definite reality 
but that it is much longer than was previously estimated. 

Their findings are rapidly winning the universal acceptance of 
the medical scientists of Europe and are daily gaining wider recogni- 
tion among the medical profession in our own country, as the exact 
scope of their researches is better understood. Though some may 
think that Dr. Latz in his enthusiastic presentation of their findings 
in “The Rhythm,” has stretched the sterile period somewhat beyond 
the limits conservatively defined by Ogino, there seems to be no 
ground for calling into question the substantial accuracy of his 
work. The periods of sterility as computed in “The Sterile Period 
in Family Life,” by Canon Coucke and Dr. James J. Walsh, are 
more conservative than those charted by Dr. Latz in his valuable 
little manual. Here the clerical adviser is urged to speak with cau- 
tion and restraint, preferring to send the inquirer to a competent 
physician of experience rather than to make the decision himself. 
Medical experts have declared that the findings of Ogino and Knaus, 
as they become more widely known, will revolutionize the concep- 
tion of the periods of sterility and of fertility hitherto prevalent. 

Thus again do the findings of modern science reénforce in a 
striking manner the soundness of the position of the Church on 
birth control. Coming at a time when there was unquestionably a 
pronounced drift in the other direction, the findings would seem 
to be almost providential in character. Such is the view likewise of 
that thoughtful scholar, Father Joseph Reiner, S.J., who remarks 
with a frankness as wholesome as it is refreshing: “No other heresy 
was more generally, more cleverly, more effectively propagated by 
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men and women in authority than contraception; none affects the 
members of the Church more directly and more intimately. It has 
the support of scientists, sociologists, and even of large religious 
bodies. The advances it has made within a decade are terrifying. 
Divine Providence has come to the assistance of mankind at critical 
periods by unfolding nature’s secrets. It seems to be doing that in 
the present crisis by enabling scientists to discover ‘the rhythm of 
sterility and fertility in women.’ The discoveries of Doctors Ogino 
and Knaus show us the way out of the difficulty, without a compro- 
mise of principle.’ 

The only argument advanced against the general dissemination of 
the complete Catholic doctrine on this urgent question seems to be 
the specious objection that, if all Catholic couples were aware of a 
legitimate method of limiting their offspring, many of them might 
decide to have no children at all. In the first place, this objection 
utterly ignores the ineradicable love of children which fills the heart 
of every normal human being. This affection for children will cer- 
tainly not be lessened when it is discovered that children are not, as 
heretofore imagined, merely the result of blind chance, but that their 
coming into this world is absolutely determined by their parents. 
What a sobering, uplifting thought for decent Catholic parents when 
they realize that their privilege of codperating with God in His work 
of creation is also a responsibility that must be deliberately accepted 
or declined! As for the other class of Catholics, a large proportion, 
if not the great majority, are probably practising birth control 
already, salving their conscience with the plea that the Catholic law 
as understood by them is morally impossible of observance. Lastly, 
let us not forget that rapidly growing army of individuals who with 
mounting bitterness find themselves condemned to a life of involun- 
tary celibacy because they cannot undertake the responsibility of the 
unlimited family which they believe is the normal result of Catholic 
marriage. Moralists who are opposing the general dissemination of 
a knowledge of the sterile period through fear of a decline in the 
Catholic birth rate, might do well to consider whether the interests 
of Christian society and morals would not be better served by pro- 
moting more and earlier marriages among this economically unfortu- 


1Leo J. Latz, M.D., “The Rhythm,” p. 1. 
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nate class, even though the couples can foresee no possibility of being 
able to provide properly for more than a few children. 

We priests should indeed be the first to resent the implication that 
our people’s piety and loyalty to Catholic principles are predicated 
on ignorance of scientific progress in any field. Even supposing that 
this ignorance could be prolonged indefinitely, and that anyone were 
so foolish as to wish it to be, how acceptable to the God of all know!l- 
edge would be a service based on ignorance? Yet, simply to preserve 
this vitiated service, in so many cases rendered grudgingly today 
because of servile fear, we are allowing thoughts of rebellion and 
despair to develop in the breasts of millions who are being deprived 
of their birthright—a knowledge of the true teaching of the Church 
on this important subject. 

If the consonance of the real teachings of the Church on birth 
control with reason, with ethics, and with the findings of modern 
science were made known throughout our land, not only would there 
be few if any defections from her on this score, but in place of criti- 
cism and reviling there would be universal admiration for the wis- 
dom and sanity of her stand on this vexing problem. 


(To be continued in next issue) 





THE RURAL PROBLEM 
By A. J. Carmopy 


The Old Missionary loved an open fire. Though the rectory had a 
modern heating system, the old priest preferred to sit before the huge 
fireplace where the logs blazed merrily and the flames roared up the 
wide-mouthed chimney. It seemed that the open fire responded to 
both his physical need and his mental mood; for the living flame 
warmed his rheumy joints as no artificial heat might do, and at the 
same time solaced the growing lonesomeness of his declining years. 


I, as his assistant, spent many pleasant evenings with the Old 
Missionary seated before the hearth. Sometimes we read, at others 
we conversed or even passed long intervals in silence, content to 
gaze into the flames and read there our respective memories of the 
past and hopes for the future. After all, a fire represents very well 
man’s earthly span of life. First there must be applied the spark 
which ignites the fuel, next comes the noisy crackling of the kindling, 
then the flaming logs radiate a constant heat, and finally there re- 
mains only the dying embers and the dead ashes. So man passes 
from birth through noisy youth to efficient middle life and ends with 
old age and death. 

One evening spent before the fireplace stands out especially in my 
memory. That day I had been to the city and had returned home 
after nightfall. I found with the Old Missionary a visitor, the pas- 
tor of one of the neighboring parishes. The two were seated before 
the fireplace and invited me to join the circle. I lost no time in 
accepting the invitation, for it was stormy outside and I was chilled 
to the bone. The blazing logs threw out a comforting warmth, and 
in it I sat content to bask in silence. 

The visiting pastor finally made the remark that the assistant 
clergy appeared to have very little to say that evening and wondered 
at the unaccustomed shyness. I replied that, while in the city, I had 
received what I considered an affront to my dignity, and still smarted 
under its effect. Since some curiosity was shown by my audience 
concerning the professed injury, I went on to explain that our semi- 
nary class had held an unofficial reunion that day, and the gathering 
had been most enjoyable until invidious remarks began to be passed 
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about the “peasant clergy.” Some high words had then ensued and 
in a dudgeon I had deserted the meeting and come directly home. 

My listeners did not seem to take very seriously my account of the 
alleged affront, for the Old Missionary chuckled to himself and our 
visitor laughed openly. But the humor of the situation was entirely 
lost upon me, and finally I declared that, if others were placed in a 
like position, they would not find it so laugh-provoking. 

“You should not consider that your feelings are the first to have 
been hurt in such a way,” counselled the Old Missionary. “Please 
remember that many a good cleric has borne the rural stigma.” 

The good humor with which the old priest spoke somewhat 
soothed my injured feelings. His words too held out a hope that 
from his large experience he might relate some happening apropos 
to the situation. To encourage him, if such truly were his disposi- 
tion, I remarked that it was a fit night for recalling memories of his 
missionary days. As I spoke, a blast of wind from the storm outside 
struck the house; the walls creaked, the windows rattled, and a 
myriad of sparks flew up the chimney. The Old Missionary re- 
trieved with the fire tongs a live coal from the hearth; expertly he 
brought the glowing cinder into position above his pipe, took a few 
preliminary puffs, and began his story. 

“My old mission territory was noted not only for its mineral 
products but also for its excellent hunting. Its mountainous char- 
acter afforded a refuge for much big game, and thus it became a 
mecca for nimrods hailing from all parts of the States. The out- 
fitting of hunting parties, the providing of guides and pack-trains, 
became almost as lucrative a profession as the searching for gold. 
Personally I was not much interested in the sport, as I had plenty 
of other duties to perform, but I was well acquainted with those who 
formed a part of what might be called the hunting fraternity. 

“T was thus able to be of considerable aid to a group of Eastern 
hunters who desired to try their luck with guns in the wild country 
surrounding the mission of Gold Gulch. This group in great part 
was composed of Catholic gentlemen, prominent in the business and 
professional life of a large Eastern city. In their number was also 
included a priest, one of the well-known pastors of the city. He, it 
was, who first wrote to me about the coming of the party and the 
arrangements necessary for the expedition. As I have said, I was 
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in a position to give real help in the hiring of capable guides and 
packers, the purchasing of supplies and the like. Naturally I gladly 
offered my services and put forth every effort to insure the success 
of the hunt and the bagging of worthy big game specimens. 

“On the stated day the whole party arrived by stage in Gold 
Gulch. I met them, saw that the lay members of the expedition 
were lodged at the hotel, and took the priest to my own residence. 
The accommodations were not very much, I must admit, for I lived 
in a few rooms in the rear of the church; but what they were, they 
were placed at the complete disposal of the visiting clergyman. 
There was only one bed in my dwelling; this was given to the guest, 
and the host made a bed for himself on a cot. It may be said, then, 
that no effort was spared to make the stay of the visitors in Gold 
Gulch just as pleasant and comfortable as possible. 

“At it turned out, the hunt was a great success; much game fell 
before the guns of the hunters, and many trophies were proudly 
shipped back home. The whole party were exceedingly pleased with 
their excursion into the wilds and most effusive in their thanks to 
the pastor of Gold Gulch for the aid rendered. The priest espe- 
cially was loud in his praise of missionary hospitality, and insisted 
that I should come shortly to the city to give him the opportunity 
of returning the favor. 

“T had no intention of taking advantage of that invitation until 
some time later the Catholics of Gold Gulch decided that it was time 
for their pastor to enjoy a long-deferred vacation. So, when a heavy 
sack of nuggets was placed in my hand and I was told to spend them 
all on a trip, I had no choice but to obey. I made out a hasty itin- 
erary, including in it a few days’ visit to the city from which hailed 
the hunting party. 

“Now I confess, whether to my praise or blame, that I made no 
great preparations for my journey. I was used to taking long trips 
on the missions without much worry over my personal appearance, 
and I did not see any necessity for changing my custom when going 
to the city. To tell the truth, in Gold Gulch very little attention was 
paid to dress or outward appearance; the millionaire mine-owner 
wore practically the same outfit as the man who worked for a daily 
wage. About the only ones who, took pride in their dress and good 
looks were the card-sharps and gamblers. 
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“As I look back now, I must have cut rather a sorry figure when 
I arrived at the rectory of the priest of the hunting party. My 
clothes certainly were not much to begin with, and the long journey 
had not added to their tidiness. But I will say this much for the 
pastor: if he noticed anything lacking in my make-up, he showed no 
outward sign of disapproval, but gave me a warm welcome and 
ushered me to a guest-room. There I was left to unpack my few 
helongings and to remove as well as I might the stains of travel. 

“A few minutes later I had occasion to leave my room and go 
out into the hall. Here I could not help overhearing some words 
which the pastor below was speaking to one of his assistants. At 
the end of the conversation I managed to slip quietly back into my 
room without making my presence known to the speakers. It was 
not long before the same assistant knocked at my door and, upon 
entering the room, announced that the pastor regretted that he had 
an important engagement for the evening and would not be able to 
entertain me. The young priest had been deputed to take me out for 
dinner and show me the sights of the city; it was also suggested that 
the sooner we started on our evening’s entertainment the better. In 
saying all this my appointed guide seemed rather restrained and re- 
served, but it was not long before a better understanding was estab- 
lished between us. With confidence thus established, the true story 
of my situation in the household was revealed. 

“There was to be a dinner in the rectory that evening and some 
of the prominent men of the city had been invited. My coming had 
certainly proved embarrassing, as around that cultured board the 
crude missionary could find no place. It thus fell to the lot of the 
assistant to entertain outside the rectory what some one I believed 
called the ‘peasant clergy.’ A little questioning revealed the fact that 
the assistant had previously made his own private plans for the eve- 
ning and felt no great pleasure at the prospect of showing the city 
to the rural friend of the pastor. I quickly settled the young man’s 
troubles by telling him that he might go about his own devices, as 
his guidance was not at all necessary for me. Upon that information 
he did not hesitate, but with thanks took his quick departure. I, too, 
quietly put my things together and without challenge from anybody 
left the rectory.” 

The Old Missionary added nothing to his narration. 
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“That was surely the act of an ingrate,” I said, taking up the 


argument. 

“Perhaps I felt that way too at the time,” replied the old man, 
“but now I take a more charitable view. We are, after all, the 
creatures of our surroundings. I was at home with the miners and 
guides of Gold Gulch but did not realize my defects for more polite 
society.” 


’ 


“Despite your philosophizing,” I continued, “I still hold to my 
first opinion. But, leaving that aside, did you ever again meet your 
friend, the mighty hunter from the city ?” 

The storm outside had for a time subsided but, as I put the ques- 
tion, it seemed to increase in vigor. The wind tore at the house as 
if to overturn it; even the low-burnt fire felt its force and blazed up 
in one last effort. 

“We met once more,” was the reply. “It was on a night even 
wilder than this.” 


“What was the occasion?” I prodded. But the Old Missionary 
with gaze fixed on the dying embers of the fire was lost in one of his 
impenetrable silences. 


The visiting pastor rose to go and I followed him into the hall. I 
helped him on with hat and coat, put my hand to the door, and then 
with sudden inspiration asked the question: “Can you add anything 
to the story of the Old Missionary? You have known him a long 
time.” 

“Your curiosity will, I fear, lead you to a bad end,” was the un- 
flattering answer. “But this much I will tell you; years ago the Old 
Missionary organized and led a party to rescue some hunters who 
had been marooned by early snows in the mountains back of Gold 
Gulch.” 

“That means very little to me,” I rejoined. 


“Tt will perhaps help your slow wit to know that among the 
starved, half-dead members of the hunting party was found a city 
pastor.” 


Saying nothing more, I opened the outer door; the visiting priest 
pulled down his hat, turned up his collar and went out into the storm. 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 


By StanisLaus Worwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Criminal Trials 

Offenses which are subject to criminal procedure are public 
offenses. The offenses spoken of in Canons 2168-2194 are not 
prosecuted in formal criminal trial, but by application of punishments 
in the manner specified in these Canons. 

In offenses subject to the jurisdiction of both the ecclesiastical 
and the civil court, the Ordinaries should not as a rule proceed 
against a culprit, if he is a lay person, and the secular court by pro- 
ceeding against him has sufficiently safeguarded the public welfare. 

Penances, penal remedies, excommunication, suspension, and inter- 
dict can be inflicted also by way of precept without judicial pro- 
cedure, provided the offense is certain (Canon 1933). 

The State could not maintain itself and keep from collapse unless 
it prosecute and punish and restrain by force those people who break 
the law and disturb the peaceful and orderly life of the citizens. In 
fact, it would be nugatory to exercise the law-making authority if the 
State had no power and no means of enforcing its laws. The same 
must be said about the Church which has been authorized by God to 
govern the spiritual affairs of mankind. It would be useless to give 
the Church authority to govern the spiritual affairs of men without 
giving her authority to enforce the rules and regulations she makes 
for the religious conduct of men. On the will of God depends the 
authority of the civil government, and on the same Lord and Master 
of the universe depends the authority of the Church; the one is 
authorized by God to look after the bodily welfare of men, the other 
after their religious obligations and needs. The New Testament 
has fairly explicit teaching on the relative authority of both authori- 
ties, the civil and the ecclesiastical. The Catholic tradition from 
early times shows that Christ was understood to have established 
the Church as an organized body with full and independent authority 
to govern and control the spiritual affairs of those baptized in Christ. 
The words of St. Gregory Nazianzus addressed to the Emperor 
Theodosius are plain: ““The Christian law does subject also you, the 
Emperor, to my authority and throne, for we bishops also have im- 
perial authority and, I add, a greater and more perfect authority 
than yours.” St. John Damascene tells the Emperor that he has no 
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authority to interfere with the affairs of the Church, for such au- 
thority according to St. Paul is given to the Apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists, not to kings. St. Ambrose teaches that the Emperor has 
no jurisdiction over the affairs of the Church, for he is in the Church, 
not above the Church. Bishop Lucifer of Cagliari, writing to Em- 
peror Constantius in defense of St. Athanasius, tells him in no un- 
certain terms that he has no right to interfere with the authority of 
the bishops over the affairs of the Church, and that he as a Christian 
must obey them in church affairs or stand condemned by God, for 
Christ said to His Apostles: “He who heareth you heareth Me, and 
he who despiseth you despiseth Me.” The tendency of the Chris- 
tian emperors of Rome to subject to their authority everything in 
both state and church affairs caused friction between Church and 
State, and the same has happened in every country where the em- 
peror or king and most of the people belonged to the Church. The 
teaching of the Church on her relation to the civil authorities has 
been well defined since an early date, as can be seen from the state- 
ments quoted and from many more which we need not here adduce 
because only incidentally are we concerned with this question. In 
countries where the Church is not recognized as a legal religious 
body and has therefore no rights as a Church, she has in her life and 
activity to adapt herself to the circumstances, and it may happen that 
the Church is more free and unmolested where she has no official 
recognition, as in the United States, than in countries which give 
the Church an official standing. That official recognition by govern- 
ments which do not believe in the principles of religion as taught by 
the Catholic Church is a mere matter of expediency on the part of 
such governments, for they do not thereby admit that the Church 
has any right and authority given her by God. Why the opponents 
of the Catholic Church should be so terribly afraid of conceding any 
authority to her and so ready to let the State have all power, is diffi- 
cult to understand. They do, of course, tell us that the Church is the 
greatest tyrant on earth, closing their eyes to the fact that the Church 
must by the order of God insist on obligations which are at times hard 
and disagreeable to human nature. However, God will not allow 
Himself to be dictated to by His creatures, and eventually they must 
submit to Him, if not now in respect and devotion, then for certain in 
the finally reckoning when submission will be forced on them with 
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inexorable severity. If human creatures will not serve God and obey 
Him with filial devotion, they will be forced to respect their Lord and 
Maker in spite of their unwillingness. There is no other alternative. 

Offenses are subject to criminal procedure only when they are 
public. Publicity is to be understood, not in the popular sense of the 
term, but in its legal sense. When is an offense public according to 
the law of the Code? Canonists do not agree. Some of them strict- 
ly adhere to the definition of a public offense given in Canon 2197, 
which reads: “‘An offense is public if it has already been divulged, 
or if it was committed under or attended by such circumstances that 
its divulgation may and must be prudently considered easily possible.” 
Other canonists are of the opinion that an offender can be prosecuted 
if his offense can be proved in the external forum, and if there have 
already been collected certain or probable proofs for the formal ac- 
cusation to be made in court. Perhaps the two opinions are not as 
far apart as they seem to be. It cannot be the intention of the Code 
to protect an offender who perhaps succeeds through evil means or 
criminal cleverness in concealing his criminal conduct. If there are 
a few people who have knowledge (besides the offender and his ac- 
complice or accomplices), or if there is only one who actually has 
made public the offense, or who is very likely to make it public, the 
very fact that it may easily be published is under Canon 2197 suf- 
ficient reason for carrying the offense to criminal prosecution. Be- 
sides, there are ruinous crimes which have no other witness than the 
victim (é.g., immoral attacks upon infants and other very young 
persons). Now, if such a person complains to the parent or other 
adult in whom he confides, who would say that the adult is forbidden 
to denounce the offender to the authorities? In fact, as we shall see 
in explaining Canon 1935 (cfr. below), private individuals are per- 
mitted to denounce to the ecclesiastical judge offenses in order to 
demand satisfaction or get damages for the injury caused by the 
offense of another, or from zeal of justice to repair some scandal or 
other evil. In these cases the promoter of justice can certainly pro- 
ceed with the collection of proof of the offense for the purpose of 
bringing criminal action against the offender. In cases of denuncia- 
tion, the Code does not limit the right of denunciation to offenses 
which have become known to the public. 
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The following affairs which involve offenses of clerics of a spe- 
cific nature are not to be dealt with by the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure, but are to be proceeded against in the special form prescribed 
in the Code. These are: (1) procedure against clerics violating the 
law of residence (Canons 2168-2175) ; (2) against clerics living in 
concubinage (Canons 2176-2181) ; (3) against pastors negligent in 
fulfilling the pastoral duties (Canons 2182-2185); (4) suspension 
of clerics ex informata conscientia (Canons 2186-2194). 

When offenses of lay persons are of such a nature that they may 
be punished by both the civil and the ecclesiastical authority, they 
should not as a rule be prosecuted in the ecclesiastical court if the 
civil court has proceeded against them and has sufficiently safeguard- 
ed the public welfare. In the United States where the civil law does 
not admit any judicial power of the ecclesiastical courts, it is out of 
question to prosecute a layman or cleric, unless he of his own free 
will submits himself to the ecclesiastical authorities and to the 
church courts. The State is not concerned about offenses against 
rules and regulations of the Church. The only authority of the 
Church that will be enforced by the State is that which the Church 
has derived from the State by forming church corporations which 
can have their by-laws framed in a manner to protect the rights of 
the Church. They are enforceable in the civil law. 

The last point of Canon 1933 is of importance in that it makes a 
distinction between outright punishment of offenses for the satisfac- 
tion of the public order disturbed by the offender, and those kinds of 
punishments which look primarily to the amendment of the offender 
and secondarily only to his punishment. A criminal process is con- 
ducted for punishment and restoration of public order, or to prevent 
the threatened disturbance of public order; penances, penal remedies 
and censures (excommunication, suspension, and interdict) are pri- 
marily intended for the correction of the offender, to move him to 
sorrow for his sinful conduct, and to urge him to amend his life. 
No criminal process is required for penances, penal remedies and 
censures ; they may be imposed by precept of the competent ecclesias- 
tical authority. It is understood, however, that no censure can be 
imposed unless either the law or the precept threatens the offender 
with a censure and he nevertheless breaks the law or the precept. 
Censures will be discussed later on. 
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Accusation or Denunciation is the Initial Step to 
Criminal Prosecution 


Criminal action or accusation is reserved to the prosecutor alone, 
to the exclusion of all others (Canon 1934). 

Nevertheless, any of the faithful may at all times denounce the 
offense of another for the purpose of demanding satisfaction or to 
get damages for losses sustained through the criminal act of another, 
or out of zeal for justice to repair some scandal or evil. 

Even an obligation to denounce an offender exists, whenever one 
is obliged to do so either by law or by special legitimate precept, or 
by the natural law in view of the danger to faith or religion or other 
imminent public evil (Canon 1935). 

Here begins the procedure in criminal trials. The Canon Law 
procedure is based on the Roman Law and differs considerably from 
the law of procedure in the courts of the United States. Since of- 
fenses disturb the peace and order created by law, the public authority 
has the duty to maintain peace and order and must therefore proceed 
against and restrain offenders who have disturbed the established 
order. In the church courts there is an official called the “promoter 
of justice,” charged with this duty of prosecuting offenders, and he 
is the only one who has the right to indict or bring the formal accusa- 
tion. Other persons may denounce an offender and assist the pro- 
moter of justice in gathering the information which he needs in 
order to indict a person, but they cannot make the formal charge in 
court. Under the laws obtaining in the various States of the United 
States the prosecution of criminals is likewise reserved to the State 
or the people acting through the prosecutor. The indictment or bill 
against an offender is presented by the prosecutor to the grand jury, 
which has the right to investigate and to examine witnesses to ascer- 
tain whether the charge made against the accused is true, and, if the 
number of grand jurors required by the law of the State vote in favor 
of sustaining the indictment, it is returned to the court and stands 
as a formal accusation. Usually the criminal cases come before the 
grand jury after an offender has been arrested, and after a summary 
investigation before the magistrate who ordered the arrest (or under 
whose authority the arrest was made) has shown that there is prob- 
able cause for the arrest. While the system of Canon Law and that 
of the law of the States disagree on formalities, the main points are 
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to be found in both systems, namely, that the prosecution is reserved 
to the public authority, and that there must be at least proof of 
probable cause for the criminal prosecution before a person can be 
arraigned in court. 


Manner of Denunciation by Private Individuals 

The denunciation must be made by the denouncer in a signed docu- 
ment or orally to the local Ordinary, or to the Chancellor of the 
Curia, or to a dean of an ecclesiastical deanery, or toa pastor. Ifthe 
denunciation is made orally, it must be put in writing and forwarded 
at once to the local Ordinary (Canon 1936). 

The person who denounces an offense must render assistance to the 
prosecutor to prove the offense (Canon 1937). 

Canon 1935 stated that private individuals who may not prose- 
cute an offender, because the formal accusation is reserved to the 
special officer of the Diocesan Curia, have nevertheless not only the 
right but under certain circumstances the obligation to denounce an 
offender to the ecclesiastical authorities. Canon 1936 prescribes the 
form of the denunciation. It must be made in writing or, if it is 
made orally, it must at once be put in writing. The written denun- 
ciation must be signed or subscribed to by the one making it, and, 
though the Code does not expressly mention the signature when 
one makes the denunciation orally, it seems to be implied, for the 
Code prescribes it to be put in writing, and if the one making the 
denunciation is not willing to put his signature to it, one may be 
justly suspicious of the truth of the charges made or of the certainty 
he has about the offense. It is not altogether true what Wernz- 
Vidal (“De Processibus,” n. 716) remark in connection with this 
question, namely, that if he refuses to sign his name to the denuncia- 
tion after it has been put in writing, it is no more than an anony- 
mous letter, for he is there in person and the one who accepts the 
denunciation can officially testify as to the identity of the person who 
made the denunciation. Even if he did not want to give his name 
or, in giving it, asked that it be kept out of the acts lest the one whom 
he denounces get knowledge of the denouncer, this does not always 
prove that there is something wrong about the denunciation. The 
denouncer may have absolutely valid reasons for insisting that he 
shall not be made known to the one whom he denounces. 
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The persons authorized by Canon Law to accept the denunciation 
are, besides the local Ordinary and the Diocesan Chancellor, the 
deans and pastors. The competent local Ordinary to whom the de- 
nunciation is to be made or forwarded is the one in whose territory 
the offense was committed. Even if the offender has left the terri- 
tory after committing the offense, the local Ordinary has neverthe- 
less authority to summon him to his court and to pronounce sentence 
upon him (Canon 1566). 

In the United States private individuals may denounce the crimes 
of others to a magistrate who has authority to order the arrest of 
the person thus charged, but the one denouncing must furnish proof 
of the offense, for otherwise anyone might with impunity cause the 
arrest of another just to annoy or humiliate him. 

Canon 1937 prescribes explicitly that the person who denounces 
an offender to the authorities must assist the prosecutor in obtaining 
proof of the offense. In the first place, before the authorities can 
pay attention to a denunciation, the denouncer must not only state 
that a certain person committed a certain violation of the law, but 
he must tell why he makes that charge and how he knows it to be 
true. The Roman Civil Law gave the right of formal accusation to 
private persons, but required the denouncer to prove the charge; if 
he failed to prove it, he was obliged to bear the penalty which the 
law inflicted on the crime with which he had charged another (this 
is the so-called pana talionis). The old Canon Law which adopted 
the criminal procedure of the Roman Law gave private individuals 
the right to make the formal accusation and also obliged the accuser 
to bear the pana talionis in case he failed to prove the guilt of the 
accused. The Code does not give the right of formal accusation to 
private persons, but allows them to denounce the offender to the 
authorities. The pana talionis which under the former Canon Law 
was inflicted on the accuser who failed to prove the crime and was 
therefore considered to have maliciously prosecuted the accused, has 
been abolished by the Code. Since the denunciation is not a formal 
accusation, the penalty for false accusation has been dropped from 
Canon Law, except in the case of the false denunciation of a priest 
accusing him of solicitation, wherein in a certain sense a remnant of 
the pena talionis is retained. It is not beyond the authority of the 
local Ordinary to punish a person who has made a false denuncia- 
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tion, but it would have served as a greater deterrent to the rash 
denunciation of persons to the local Ordinary if the general law of 
the Church had enacted a penalty in place of the pena talionis. 


Procedure in Injuries and Defamation 

In cases of injuries or defamation, the criminal procedure can- 
not be instituted except on the denunciation or complaint of the 
injured party. If, however, a cleric or religious (especially an eccle- 
siastical dignitary) has been the victim or the perpetrator of an 
injury or grave defamation, the criminal action may be brought also 
ex officio (Canon 1938). 

As injuries and defamation are ordinarily private wrongs which 
do not impair the public welfare, the prosecuting attorney (promotor 
wstitie) of a diocese, exempt religious organization, etc., cannot 
institute criminal proceedings in the name of the public authority 
unless the injured person by denunciation or complaint to the au- 
thorities obliges the authorities to take action. The secular law fol- 
lows the same principle, considering such injuries as private wrongs 
and not crimes. The civil law defines a crime to be “a wilful act or 
omission, for which the law prescribes a penalty, enforced by the 
State in its own name, the act or omission being by a person who is 
criminally responsible and who has in doing the act, or omitting the 
duty, a criminal intent” (Hawley). That definition coincides very 
well with the concept of crime in Canon Law. What actions are 
criminal, and what actions are merely torts, must be ascertained from 
the law which declares that certain acts constitute crime. 

Canon Law does in certain instances declare private wrongs to be 
crimes, namely, when they injure the public welfare. If common in- 
juries and defamation are done to a cleric, especially one in ecclesias- 
tical dignity (a dignitary is an ecclesiastic vested with jurisdiction 
in the external forum), or if the same persons are guilty of gravely 
injuring or defaming others, the wrong done may easily assume the 
character of a public offense. As the said persons occupy a public 
position in the Church, and are not merely private individuals, any 
injury or defamation of a serious character done to or by them may 
cause scandal to the public or be a bad example and destructive in- 
fluence in the Christian community. If the element of public peace 
and welfare enters, the prosecutor can act in virtue of his office 
without waiting for denunciation or complaint of private individuals. 
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Preliminary Investigation before Commencement of 
Criminal Trial 


If an offense is neither notorious nor altogether certain, but has 
become known through rumor and public report, or through denun- 
ciation, or from complaint for damages, or from general inquiry in- 
stituted by the Ordinary, or from other cause, a special investigation 
(inquisitio) must be conducted to ascertain whether and how far the 
incrimination is justified, before a person can be summoned to answer 
for his offense. This rule must be adhered to, whether there is 
question of inflicting a so-called vindicative penalty or a censure, 
or of issuing a declaratory sentence of a penalty or censure to which 
one has become liable by the offense (Canon 1939). 

In offenses which are notorious and in those which are absolutely 
certain the Canons on the investigation or inquisition do not apply, 
as is evident from the opening words of Canon 1939. In these cases 
penances, penal remedies, and the censures of excommunication, sus- 
pension, and interdict can be inflicted by way of precept without a 
criminal trial. It is important in these cases that the offense is fully 
proved against the offender, and that at the same time there is proof 
that he has no excuse from liability for the offense. 

The investigation is required when the knowledge of an offense 
comes to the Ordinary through rumor and public report, denuncia- 
tion, complaint for damages which the complainant suffered through 
the offense of another, general investigation (¢.g., on the occasion of 
a canonical visitation), or finally, in any other way. The suspected 
offender cannot be summoned to answer for the imputed offense until 
after a special investigation. This formality must be observed in all 
kinds of penalties, even in those where the law states that they are 
automatically incurred by the infringement of the law. 


The requirement of a special investigation is a great protection 
of private individuals who may be maliciously maligned by others; 
rumors be spread about wrongs ascribed to them, and rash and hasty 
accusations be made to the authorities concerning them. The special 
investigation is prescribed for the purpose of ascertaining the truth 
of the rumor, denunciation and other indications of the commission 
of an offense. 








GEOGRAPHY METHODS AND TOOLS 


By Paut E. Campsety, A.M., Litr.D. 


Geography is the eternally progressive science. Neither the stu- 
dent nor the teacher can ever arrive at the point where he knows 
all that is to be known. Economic and political changes are daily 
introducing new views and new material into the field of geography. 
In this great period of worldwide depression and unemployment the 
public mind assumes a vastly different attitude towards modern 
scientific and industrial developments than was common in the hey- 
day of our prosperity. Today we are shocked by captions of pictures 
that selfish prosperity selected. We may take, for instance, a pic- 
ture of a steam shovel in a comparatively recent geography text. 
The caption emphasized the fact that “this modern invention saves 
the work of many men.” Today our mental temper might demand 
that the title be changed to indicate that the mighty shovel is one of 
the modern inventions that rob many men of their work. 

Overnight developments may occur that change the habits and 
the attitudes of a people, changes that affect profoundly their stand- 
ard of living and their mode of gaining a livelihood. In America 
there are countless trades and occupations that once assured a ready 
means of earning a living, but are now merely matter of historical 
record. These changes have a telling effect upon man’s adjust- 
ments to his environment. They supply new subject material for 
the geographer. 

But why tell of difficulties of an evolutionary type? What we 
term the native difficulties of the subject from the teacher’s point 
of view are serious enough. It may be true to say that the bane 
of the teacher’s existence in every subject field is method. Espe- 
cially is this true in the domain of geography. The young teacher, 
trained or untrained, lives in constant fear that his selected method 
may not be acceptable to our eternally progressive canonists in edu- 
cation. He hears much of the science of education as a strictly 
modern development and is tempted to think of all efforts to educate 
in past ages as a mere groping in the dark after some intangible 
result. He is blandly told that the teacher of fifty years or more 
ago settled all questions of methods on the basis of authoritative 
statements by recognized professional leaders. He reads that these 
“ancient” teachers indulged in philosophical speculation or unscien- 
tific observation about the nature of the child’s mind and its growth, 
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put that today we are fortunate in basing our conclusions on exact 
measurement, objective evidence and sound weighing of that evi- 
dence. Doubtless some improvement has been effected in our ap- 
proach to the child’s mind, but the smug complacency in the suffi- 
ciency of our scientific achievements is humorous to all save educa- 
tors suffering with myopic egotism. “In nature’s infinite book of 
secrecy a little I can read,” remains true today as it was in the days 
of Shakespeare. 

The young teacher fears that his or her method may not be the 
latest grist of the pedagogical mills. It may be consoling for him 
to reflect that he is a real teacher who knows the subject to be 
taught, has a love for and an understanding of children and the 
power to adapt their work to their understanding and to tie it up 
with their interests. Method is merely a way of doing things. Ab- 
stractly one method may be vastly superior to another, but often in 
the concrete the inferior method serves a person of a certain tem- 
perament better than the method concededly superior. 

But the work of the young teacher of geography is difficult. 
Teacher-training schools have not been distinguished for stressing 
the teaching of geography, and today the point of emphasis seems 
to be in constant flux. Perhaps the findings of the contributors to 
the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1933) may give a certain fixity to points of empha- 
sis. Heretofore one authority has differed from another in the dis- 
cussion of problems whose exact solution seemed vital to the teacher 
and the student of geography. The scarcity of professional books 
in the average school library for teachers complicates the difficulty. 
No teachers have greater need of a wealth of accurate reference ma- 
terial. Frequently the only references supplied are so ancient as to 
be misleading rather than informing. New political, social and eco- 
nomic theories may set up a new order of life for millions. If the 
teacher does not have access to the best metropolitan newspapers 
and to current scientific publications, including reports of investiga- 
tions, surveys and experiments made by governmental agencies, it is 
impossible to keep abreast of developments vitally and immediately 
affecting the teaching of geography. The beginning teacher may be 
pardoned for concluding that there is much to learn, little time to 
learn it, and less time to teach it. 
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The picture is not entirely dark. There are a few gleams of sun- 
shine. Progress has been made in the grade placement of materials, 
despite wide differences of opinion regarding the order. The ac- 
commodation of the subject-matter to the capacity of the child ac- 
cording to the modern levels or stages of geographical training 
renders the teacher’s task easier and his work more effective. The 
constant move towards the elimination of long and difficult words, 
long sentences, strange geographical names, abstruse technical terms, 
and abstract descriptive matter gives us much improved textbooks. 

The improvement has been a gradual evolution. There was no 
marked revolution. We can gain an accurate idea of the extent of 
the differences in textbooks by comparison of a modern textbook 
with an older school geography in common use about eighty or 
ninety years ago. The book we have in mind is Olney’s “Practical 
System of Modern Geography.” Its author claimed that it had been 
simplified and adapted to the capacity of youth and embellished with 
numerous engravings of manners and customs. The style was 
pompous and difficult, and abounded with technical terms and diffi- 
cult words. The grade pupil was required to master it a sentence 
at a time and to learn accurately the pronouncements of the author. 
In his chapter on South America Olney presented the pupil with 
closely packed pages of wholly unrelated facts concerning the cli- 
mate, the rivers and the products of the soil, concerning the vege- 
table, animal and mineral kingdom. Many of his pompous sentences 
could be as well predicated of any other continent. There were no 
maps, few pictures, but the child was required to learn the names 
and locations of the twelve countries of South America, the capital 
of each, the chief towns, the names and the locations of twenty- 
seven rivers, nine islands, nine capes, three straits, five lakes, four 
bays, five gulfs and five mountains. Here we have a plethora of 
place geography. Compare this procedure with that common in the 
modern school. The pupils are invited to devote two months to 
South America. The work abounds with problems carefully con- 
trolled by the teacher that give life and interest to the work. While 
one child draws a free-hand map of the territory under discussion, 
another searches in a class reference book for the answer to a ques- 
tion that has been raised, while still another is formulating under 
the guidance of the teacher another question that will serve to bring 
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some essential point into bold relief. The drawer of the map has 
vitalized the whole project by inserting a red line to mark the path 
of a recent “good-will” trip by an airplane. The graphic presenta- 
tion of this current event prompts many questions on the part of the 
pupils regarding the various countries through which the airplane 
has passed. Newspaper descriptions of the flight are read publicly 
and the class gathers an understanding of the purpose of such a trip. 
They learn of the necessary commercial relations between the coun- 
tries visited. In the course of the project the teacher presents a large 
number of pictures of educative and geographic value. The pupils 
discuss the pictures orally and write descriptions of them in their 
composition work. When the answer to a pupil’s question is not 
found on a picture, some one is delegated to consult the reference 
books at their disposal. The teacher directs the discussion and 
guides the project towards the accomplishment of the desired pur- 
poses. The class has the joy of discovery in assembling facts, pass- 
ing judgment upon them and drawing conclusions. They uncon- 
sciously develop true respect for their own country, tolerance of 
and sympathy for other peoples, and a desire to know more about 
the world in general. The teacher has led them to the establishment 
of principles that underly the economical and political activities of 
man; to the development of the geographic spirit that in later life 
utilizes facts and principles in the solution of real problems; to the 
development of correct habits of thinking and intellectual honesty 
rather than to the mere possession of a great body of facts. Inci- 
dental to the main task of the teacher is the expansion of the mental 
horizon of the pupil, the stimulation of his imagination, the broad- 
ening of his general understanding and sympathies, and the creation 
of many-sided interests in life. 

But we must not say that the methods and means employed by the 
older teacher were entirely bad. The exact task and the strict task- 
master promoted discipline. But can we not secure good discipline 
by more humane methods, methods that make the child love child 
life and school life? The old textbook was little more than a small 
encyclopedia, professing to give the pupil a knowledge of the earth 
and its inhabitants. Many older geographies were nothing but geo- 
graphic catechisms, sometimes resorting to the expedient of setting 
geographic facts to rhyme as an aid to the memory. Only by chance 
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were the facts related one with another. Causal relationship did not 
enter into the purview of the old-time school geographer. It would 
be a mistake to think that none of the phases of method of organiza- 
tion and presentation that we employ today were known to the older 
teachers. Many great teachers of an older day employed many of 
the methods that we consider strictly modern. We have no doubt 
that Mark Hopkins and his’ fellows led many socialized discussions 
and set up many problems and projects in the course of their work. 
It is to the credit of the modern science of education that it now 
standardizes this procedure and instructs every teacher to make use 
of the methods that experience has proved most effective. Perhaps 
the superiority of modern geographic teaching is traceable to the 
point of emphasis. Today we emphasize human activities rather 
than mere facts, and the interpretation of these activities as responses 
to the physical environment. 

We find that best results can be obtained by a combination of the 
various methods of organization and presentation of geographic ma- 
terial. The topical-outline scheme of organization as employed in 
most of our encyclopedias serves the purpose of a geography text- 
book in a certain measure. Too great standardization of the list 
of topics in the treatment of various regions will deaden all geo- 
graphic interest. The logical order of topics is an improvement, 
but best results are obtained when a variable order is followed, when, 
namely, the more important topics take precedence over others as to 
position in the discussion and length of treatment. A deadening 
uniformity of treatment that denies emphasis to significant geo- 
grapic facts and factors makes the teaching of geography lifeless. 
But a standard arrangement of geographic topics serves well in ref- 
erence books and can be used to good effect in geographic reviews 
and check-ups. 

Journey geography may be a new term, but it is certainly not a new 
method. The description of landscapes and peoples, of customs and 
activities, of plant and animal life is as old as human language. 
Journey geography establishes a close relation between learner and 
instructor and gives concreteness to the instruction. It is a method 
particularly well suited to the lower grades, but can be used to good 
effect even in the university. As an approach to the study of a new 
region, there is no method superior to that of journey geography. 
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Allied with journey geography is the method of comparative geog- 
raphy. This method makes use of the apperceptive background of 
the pupil. Excessive use of this method will, of course, lead to con- 
fusion of impressions. Comparison of regions must emphasize the 
distinctive features of the new region which the pupil is approaching 
for the first time. 

A type study is the study of a representative phenomenon. Stu- 
dents of geography may gain a thorough comprehension of local in- 
dustries through a type study. This method has been described as 
the “simple grouping of knowledge around a strategic center of 
thought.” The student who studies a blast furnace in his home 
town can visualize blast furnaces in all other countries of the world. 
The study of a cotton plantation leads the pupil to an understanding 
of cotton growing and the cotton industry. No curriculum should 
be composed entirely of type studies. They are isolated phenomena, 
while the purpose of geography is to deduce principles and develop 
generalizations. The student must be led to develop the capacity to 
solve problems that may later confront him in the field of eco- 
nomic, political or social geography. Generally speaking, the type 
must be subordinate to the regional unit of study. When studied 
apart from its proper regional setting, the type contributes very little 
to the desirable outcomes in geographic instruction. 

We come now to the consideration of the problem and the project. 
The problem method in geography has come rapidly into favor. It 
is a child that has suffered from too rapid development. Authori- 
ties to the contrary notwithstanding, it is possible to study a geo- 
graphic unit without first selecting a problem. Nor is it necessary 
to present “one big problem” for a country or section under con- 
sideration. The primary purpose of a problem is to challenge chil- 
dren, to arouse their interest, to stimulate their imagination, to direct 
their activity—not to cover subject-matter. The reaction of the 
children is the true measure of the worth of a problem. Several 
small problems may serve better than one big problem that threatens 
to engulf the class in a welter of detail. The problem is in no way 
opposed to a study of journey geography or topical geography. The 
presentation of a problem may aid pupils to derive the greatest pos- 
sible profit from an imaginary journey. 

The problem must make the pupil think and, by thinking, learn. 
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The motor activity required on the part of the child aims to expe- 
dite and stimulate thinking. If the activity becomes an end in it- 
self, it is meaningless. The wise teacher will not, however, press 
the pupil too rapidly towards the deduction of large meanings and 
principles. The mental life of the child feeds on details. The skillful 
instructor helps the child to clothe abstractions and principles with 
a wealth of intimate and fascinating details. The problem is a 
piece of research adapted to the capacity of the children being 
taught. It must involve an element of doubt, it must challenge the 
pupil. “Disconcerting data,” that is, unexpected factors and facts 
introduced in the approach to a problem, always arouse the pupil’s 
interest and stimulate his desire to investigate. The teacher guides 
the search and rules out irrelevant material. He makes the problem 
a medium of transmission of geographic information to the learner. 

The project is a near relative of the problem. They are similar in 
many of their features. Both promote spontaneous activity and self- 
expression, both must possess real value for geographic teaching. 
The project is the larger and more comprehensive unit of work. 
It has been defined as “a unit of activity that has a well-defined, 
worth-while objective” (Branom). Another educator defines it as 
“a purposeful activity in a real-life situation carried to a successful 
conclusion.” The making of a replica of the Panama Canal in a 
sand table or the writing of a drama may become a geographic 
project. The problem and the project as methods in geography are 
subject to the same general restrictions. We treat of the project 
separately only because it is really distinct from the problem. Both 
are accepted methods in modern geography. They have passed the 
experimental stage. They make a definite contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of teaching procedure. 

Our consideration of methods leads us to the question of motiva- 
tion in geography teaching. Any task is the better performed when 
it is properly set in motion, or motivated. Current events may be 
used to motivate the study of geography. If the child is told that 
his own government has made an appropriation of $400,000,000 for 
the building of a dam that will irrigate desert wastes and convert 
them into productive farm lands, he will be stimulated to study the 
possible products and wealth that will result. Pictures may be used 
to advantage as an introduction to the study of a given region. 
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Pupils are prompted to make collections of pictures from which they 
frequently derive greater knowledge than from the printed page. 
The average boy or girl has a penchant for constructive work, and 
when we invite him to construct a replica of any real life project of 
real men, we stimulate his further geographic study. Stories of 
real men give impetus to the study of geography. Frequently novels 
give excellent pictures of the habits and customs of people, of their 
adjustments to environment. Carefully selected novels may serve 
as motivation. The interest of some pupils in geography dates from 
the day they listen to a lecture on his travels by some famous man. 
In any industrial district we can stimulate the interest of children 
by a visit to one of the local industries. The child who visits a 
steel mill will desire to learn the entire process of the production of 
steel. A visit to a museum often serves as an excellent approach to 
the study of a given region. There are various tasks and exercises 
that promote the interest of children in geographic facts and prin- 
ciples. The mere listing of the various uses of iron or copper will 
prompt much activity and thinking on the part of the pupil. 


Perhaps our closing word here should be a plea for place or 
locational geography. Certainly in past years teachers have gone to 
excess in the teaching of place geography. The geography lesson 
was little more than a succession of questions asking for the location 
of unnumbered places. But at present the pendulum seems to have 
swung to the opposite extreme, and we have shamefully neglected 
this phase of geography in the last two or three decades. We do not 
concede that it is fair to judge present-day accomplishments in geog- 
raphy by the norms of another day, of a day that required nothing 
but a thorough knowledge of place geography. Let us give the 
child a working knowledge of place geography in connection with 
the other phases of the study. Develop the “atlas habit” in the pupil 
and he will enjoy learning the location of the important place names 
that occur in his daily lessons. Train the pupil to seek for the causal 
antecedents of geographic location, to determine, namely, the rea- 
sons why a great city arose at the mouth of the Hudson River. In 
this way the minimum essentials of place geography are easily artic- 
ulated with the other modern phases of geography. 


(To be continued) 











LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BucKFAsT ABBEY 


VIII. St. Athanasius 
I 

There is a climax in the lives of men which, once it has been 
reached, may almost be equalled by subsequent events, but which 
nevertheless must always remain supreme and unique. Such an apex 
of existence is not necessarily attained only when a man has reached 
the fullest maturity of his powers. It may be that the supreme and 
crowded hours occur almost at the opening of a great man’s career. 

Such was the lot of St. Athanasius if we agree that to have been 
present at the first assembly of bishops of the Universal Church is 
an experience sufficiently remarkable in itself. And St. Athanasius 
was at Nicza, but not just as many others were there, of whom we 
known nothing whatsoever because they merely filled some humble 
but necessary role at the great council. Our Saint was but a deacon 
when Constantine’s edict summoned the successors of the Apostles 
to the Bithynian city, but as companion and secretary—in these days 
we should say “theologian’’—to his bishop, Alexander Patriarch of 
Alexandria, he played no small part in the solemn assembly. 

This great and truly marvellous man was born in the closing 
decade of the third century. At any rate he was still a comparatively 
young man at the time of his episcopal ordination, for one of the 
innumerable grievances brought against him by his enemies was that 
of his youth. When he became Bishop of Alexandria in 328, his 
accusers charged him with having suffered himself to be ordained 
before reaching his thirtieth year. The charge was an unjust one, 
but it confirms the general opinion that Athanasius was born only 
a very few years before the year 300. 


Nothing certain is known either of his parentage or of his early 
upbringing. But in those days Alexandria was the intellectual capi- 
tal of the world and the meeting place of all those interested in the 
things of the intellect. The best key to Athanasius’ mind and char- 
acter is his writings and the wonderful tale of all he suffered, at- 
tempted and achieved in the service of truth. 

The career of such a man may be studied from many different 
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angles. Our Saint was the central figure in all the Christological 
controversies that agitated the world from the beginnings of the 
Arian heresy up to the day of his death on May 2, 373. But there is 
one interesting aspect of the career of the glorious patriach of the 
Egyptian Church which must be emphasized. Athanasius was not 
only one of those professional divines whose alert mind, having long 
delighted in the contemplation of the most abstruse problems and 
dogmas of revelation, at last communicates to the world at large 
some of the results of the meditations and elucubrations which oc- 
cupied the uneventful days and nights of the peaceful study or cell. 
Like so many other great men—one is almost tempted to say like all 
truly great men—Athanasius was also a man of action. If anything, 
he was much more a man of action than of speculation. In this he 
is in the line direct of all the great Doctors of the Church, not to 
speak of the glorious Apostolic College. St. Jerome—and, to some 
extent at least, St. Gregory Nazianzus—lived somewhat apart from 
the crowd. They certainly avoided the high road of life. But 
Augustine, Gregory, Leo, Ambrose and Basil were all men of action 
as well as men of thought. This would seem to confirm a law of na- 
ture, for in the secular order also some of the best orators and writers 
were likewise men of action. One need only mention Demosthenes, 
Czsar and Napoleon. 

Here it may not be out of place to indulge in a practical considera- 
tion, seeing that these notes are to be read almost exclusively by 
priests, and by priests occupied in the pastoral ministry. Every word 
written or spoken by the great Alexandrian Doctor goes to show that 
he never allowed the dust and din of battle to dull his keen interest 
in the contemplation of theological questions. No doubt, Athanasius 
was a man of destiny. To him, as to the other Doctors of the 
Church, Divine Providence entrusted the mission of establishing the 
dogmas of revelation upon a solid intellectual basis. The endless 
controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries certainly served to put 
divine truth in the fullest and clearest light. But because these great 
men were the chosen ones of Providence and for that reason were 
endowed with the special gifts demanded by the mission entrusted 
to them, it does not follow that these would have been enough by 
themselves for the fulfillment of their mission. On the contrary, not 
content with their talents as such, they traded with them, that is, they 
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carried out to the full the words which the Church applies to them 
in the Mass of a Doctor: Os justi meditabitur sapientiam . . . lex Dei 
ejus in corde ipsius. It would seem that lives lived with so much 
intensity, amid so many vicissitudes and even persecutions, should 
have exhausted the energies of the strongest. Far from it—these 
exceedingly busy men found time for reading and study. In fact, is 
not the explanation of their amazing and extraordinarily successful 
activity to be looked for in their application to these higher pursuits? 
It was by this means that they preserved that serenity of outlook, 
that Olympian calm also, which gave to their words a weight or 
momentum not to be replaced by the nervy and even feverish external 
activity that we display. Whatever our career or position may be— 
whatever corner of the field the Divine Husbandman may have al- 
lotted to us—let us not be so engrossed by mere externals as to over- 
look and forget that which is even the soul and inward spirit of 
pastoral work. 


Il. St. Athanasius and the Liturgy 

A study of the long career of the Patriarch of Alexandria is a 
study of the whole history of the Church during nearly half a century 
—a century than which none has left a deeper mark upon the life of 
the Christian community. Now, Athanasius was not only the fore- 
most protagonist and champion of truth during that period, he was 
likewise keenly interested in the religious and devotional life of his 
flock. It would be a very one-sided view of the great Doctor were 
we to visualize him solely amid the dust of controversy or as the 
exile and wanderer over half a continent in testimony to the Faith. 
The majority of those who know anything at all about the great 
Alexandrian, naturally and almost exclusively think of him as a 
controversialist and as the victim of Arian plots and imperial perse- 
cution. 


But Athanasius was also a most devoted shepherd of his own par- 
ticular flock. That his flock fully returned his love for them was 
well shown by the splendid and indeed the triumphant welcome with 
which they received him on his return from exile. No less than five 
separate times was the holy bishop compelled to take the road of 
exile. But whilst Alexandria mourned his absence, other churches— 
Rome itself, and Treves and other cities of the West—were made yet 
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more illustrious by the presence within their walls of the champion 
of the Eternal Word. It was most probably at Rome that Athanasius 
wrote his famous “Life of St. Anthony,” which was destined to be 
for his contemporaries and the next century or two very much what 
the “Life” of St. Thérése of Lisieux is for this generation. Any- 
how, the book was to be found everywhere. St. Augustine tells us 
in his “Confessions” (VIII, 8) what an overwhelming effect the 
story had upon some friends of his and then upon himself. “What 
ails us?” he exclaimed. ‘What is it?... The unlearned start up and 
take heaven by force, and we, with our learning, and without heart, 
lo! where we wallow in flesh and blood! Are we ashamed to follow, 
because others are gone before, and not ashamed not even to follow ?” 

Even though driven into exile, Athanasius nevertheless succeeded 
in keeping in touch with his flock. The feast of Easter is the great- 
est of all Christian solemnities. At the Council of Nicza it was de- 
creed that, in order to preclude controversy and to insure uniformity, 
the mathematicians of Alexandria should calculate the exact date of 
the Spring new moon which determines the celebration of Easter, 
and the result of their calculation was to be communicated to the 
other Churches by the Church of Alexandria. 

In these modern times, though liturgically Easter is always looked 
upon as the festivitatum festivitas (to use the words of the martyrol- 
ogy on that day), there is no doubt that, as regards popular favor, 
Christmas is the solemnity of solemnities for the great mass of West- 
ern or Latin Christians. In the East to this day, and everywhere 
during the early centuries, Easter was as popular a festival as Christ- 
mas is with us. 

One of the most eloquent proofs of that popularity is supplied by 
our Saint in what are called his “festal letters,” one of the most 
precious monuments of those early centuries. These documents are 
encyclical letters destined to be read not only in his own Church of 
Alexandria but throughout the territory subject to him as patriarch. 
They were long deemed irremediably lost. Montfaucon, the learned 
Benedictine editor of the works of our Saint, laments the loss, than 
which, according to him, none could be greater (nulla jactura major 
quam epistolarum festalium), and then he adds: “Perhaps they still 
lie hidden somewhere in the East” (fortassis adhuc alicubi latent in 
Oriente). This surmise, or pious hope, was realized in 1842 when 
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Dr. Tattam obtained a number of Syriac MSS. from the monastery 
of Our Lady of Scete, in the desert of Nitria. Among these MSS. 
was a Syriac translation of the festal letters of St. Athanasius so 
long deemed lost. They were given to the world by Cureton. 

The letters bear eloquent testimony to the love for the Church’s 
festivals cherished by the great patriarch. It is no exaggeration to 
speak of a real love for the liturgy, since Easter is the basic solemnity 
of the Church’s year. Moreover, in those days Easter included not 
only the Sunday of the Resurrection but likewise at least the preced- 
ing week, the forty days up to the Ascension, and the ten days pre- 
ceding the anniversary of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles. This may be gathered from the opening sentence of the 
third letter, written in 331, when Easter fell on April 11: “Again, 
my beloved brethren, the day of the feast draws near to us, which, 
above all others, should be devoted to prayer, which the law com- 
mands to be observed, and which it would be inconsistent with our 
episcopal duties to pass over in silence. . . . I do not send this to you 
as though you were not aware of it; but I publish it to those who 
know it, that ye may perceive that, although men have separated us, 
yet God having joined us again, we approach the same feast and 
always worship the same Lord.” 

In 341 he wrote from Rome: “Keeping the feast here with the 
brethren, still I also keep it with you in will and in spirit, for we 
send up prayers in common to God.” The conclusion of the letter is 
most striking by reason of the reference to other feasts and espe- 
cially to the forty days of Lent which were, by then, a well-estab- 
lished observance: “Let us now keep the feast, not as introducing a 
day of suffering, but of joy in Christ, by whom we are fed every 
day. Let us be mindful of him who was sacrificed in the days of the 
Passover, for we celebrate this because Christ, the Passover, was 
sacrificed. .. . We begin the fast of forty days on the thirteenth of 
Pharmenoth (March 9), and the holy week of Easter on the 
eighteenth of Pharmuthi (April 13); and, having ceased on the 
seventh day ... and the first of the great week having dawned on 
the twenty-fourth of the same month Pharmuthi (April 19), let us 
reckon from it till Pentecost. And at all times let us sing praises, 
calling on Christ, being delivered from our enemies by Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (cfr. “Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church 
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Anterior to the Division of the East and West,” John H. Parker, Ox- 
ford and F. & J. Rivington, London, 1854). 


Ill. St. Athanasius’ Feast 

In the Roman Calendar the feast is of comparatively recent insti- 
tution, for it was St. Pius V who first gave to our Saint a place in the 
Breviary and Missal. The reason of this apparent neglect is easily 
understood if we bear in mind that, at first, the feasts of the Roman 
Calendar were those of local Saints, or of Saints that had been 
closely linked to the local Church of Rome. The Office has only a 
few features proper to the feast, but the Epistle and the Gospel of 
the Mass are most admirably appropriate to our Saint and give us a 
perfect description of his life. If ever a man was a wanderer and 
an exile for the name of Christ and for the Gospel, that man was 
Athanasius. Yet in the end, after he had run the gauntlet of so 
many ambushes, calumnies and perils by land and sea, he died peace- 
fully in his bed, in the midst of his beloved children (mortuus est in 
suo lectulo). 

As has been suggested above, lives like that of St. Athanasius 
and those of the other great Doctors of the Church are a signal proof 
that it is possible, and even necessary, to combine works of zeal— 
and all those outward things that take up so much of a priest’s life— 
with keen and constant interest in the things of the spirit. St. 
Athanasius’ amazing career further demonstrates the fact that, while 
a servant of God may indeed suffer persecution and be driven from 
one city into another, in the end victory remains with him, for “this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, our faith” (I John, v. 4). 
Athanasius was the herald of Christ’s divinity at Nicza, and for that 
faith he trod almost all the roads of the then known world. But 
where are his enemies today? Arius is dead, and if his name sur- 
vives it does so as does the name of Judas or Pilate. But as for the 
bishops and other people in high places who persecuted our Saint, 
their very names are forgotten or only dimly remembered by the 
student of history. Truly we see here the literal fulfillment of the 
promise of the beloved disciple: “Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” (ibid., 5). 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Dispensation from the Interpellation in Pauline Privilege 


Question: Your correspondent questions the solution given in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Review (1932), pages 188 and 189, nn. III and IV. A 
study of Canons 15 and 81 shows that they refer to dispensations from 
ecclesiastical laws. The dissolution of marriage between infidels was not 
introduced by church law but by concession of Christ promulgated by St. 
Paul. DEFENSOR VINCULI. 


Answer: Our correspondent refers to the Casus Moralis published 
in the issue of November, 1932, pp. 187-189. The case deals with 
the marriage of a perhaps doubtfully baptized Protestant and an 
unbaptized person. There is no Pauline Privilege when the marriage 
is between a baptized person and an unbaptized one. If the baptism 
of the non-Catholic is truly doubtful (whether the fact of baptism is 
uncertain or the valid conferring of it), the Pauline Privilege can 
be applied, supposing that one of the parties becomes a Catholic. 
That much seems to be contained in Canon 1127. The ordinary case 
of the Pauline Privilege has reference to two certainly unbaptized 
people married in that condition, one of whom becomes a Catholic. 

The interpellation of the party who does not become converted to 
the Church is required by divine precept. That there is such a divine 
precept is explicitly asserted in an answer of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition, June 12, 1850 (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “De Matri- 
monio,” p. 760), which precept must be complied with for the 
validity of the new marriage unless the Apostolic See has granted a 
dispensation. Such power is not that of ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Church, but rather the potestas Christi vicaria—the power conferred 
upon the Church of binding and loosing in the name of Christ. 

From what has been said, it is evident that our correspondent is 
correct when he says that Canons 15 and 81 may not be applied to 
the power of the local Ordinary dispensing from the interpellation. 
These Canons deal with merely ecclesiastical laws, not with divine 
laws. That these Canons speak of ecclesiastical laws only is cer- 
tain from the context. Canon 1121, §2, states absolutely that the 
interpellation must always be made unless the Apostolic See has de- 
declared otherwise. If the local Ordinaries permit the omission of 
the interpellation, they must have special faculties from the Holy See 
or act under the general concession of Canon 1125. The application 
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of Canon 1125 is beset with difficulties, for the circumstances and 
conditions under which the interpellation may be omitted are based 
on conditions prevailing in heathen countries where polygamy, 
slavery, and other barbarous practices exist. The Code does state 
that those concessions may be applied also in other countries, but it 
adds the proviso, “in iisdem adiunctis,” and it is difficult to find the 
same conditions verified in a country like the United States. 

The question to what extent the interpellation is required by the 
divine law as promulgated by St. Paul, and to what extent the inter- 
pellation is merely ecclesiastical law, cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty. Canonists are divided, and the Church has not authorita- 
tively settled the question. That an interpellation is required by 
divine precept unless the Holy See dispenses with it, was declared 
in the above-quoted decision of the Sacred Congregation of the In- 
quisition. The Code seems to state the same, for in Canon 1121 
it is stated that the interpellation must always be made, except only 
in those cases wherein the Holy See has declared otherwise. In 
theory the “discessus” (the deliberate refusal of the unbaptized to 
live peacefully with the convert) may be proved without the inter- 
pellation ; practically the Holy See does not admit other proof than 
by interpellation and refusal of the one appealed to. That much 
seems to be certain from various decisions of the Holy See. In the 
decision of the Holy Office, June 18, 1884 (Gasparri, “Fontes,” 
IV, n. 1088), neither civil divorce nor second marriage of the un- 
baptized is admitted as an excuse from making the interpellation. 

The petition to the Holy See pointed out the impossibility or the 
danger in making the interpellation when the unbaptized is married 
again. The Holy See stated that this was no excuse from the inter- 
pellation, and added that, if the bishop after due investigation finds 
that it is useless or impossible to make the interpellation, he should 
make use of the faculty to dispense with it, if he had received such 
faculty ; otherwise he should apply to the Holy See to get faculty for 
ten cases. The Holy Father approved of the decision of the Sacred 
Congregation and granted the faculty. 





Relation of the Pastor to the Chapels in Religious Institutions 
within the Territory of the Parish 


Question: Under which, if any, Canons of the Code is a pastor entitled 
to claim a right to have collections made at Mass among the faithful of his 
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parish who are permitted by the Ordinary to hear Sunday Mass (a) in the 
community chapel of exempt religious, (b) in the convent chapel of Re- 
ligious Sisters, both places being within the territory of the parish? 


Having regard to the canonical rules governing benefices, how far is it 
reserved to the Ordinary or to the Superior of the respective houses to 
withhold consent to such collections being claimed by the pastor, or to use 
the money collected there for other purposes? Is it left to the discretion 
of the Superior to determine the manner and method of taking up such 
collections ? SACERDOs. 


Answer: The solution to the question is not to be sought in the 
Code of Canon Law. The manner in which the parishes get their 
revenue varies so much throughout the world that it is impossible to 
determine by general laws the details concerning this matter. There 
are some rules on the status of ecclesiastical institutions and the ora- 
tories connected with them. In the first place, the houses and chapels 
of exempt religious organizations are practically cut off from the 
parish within the limits of which they are located. In fact, Canon 
497, §2, rules generally for all clerical religious organizations that 
the permission to establish a house includes the permission to have a 
public church or oratory in connection with the religious house. In 
a church or public oratory the people may hear Mass by the permis- 
sion of the common law. The Superior is rector of the church or 
oratory, and the pastor in whose district the religious house is 
located cannot exercise parochial rights over the place. Though the 
people should be urged to go to their own parish church for Holy 
Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation (because it is there 
where the announcements are made and where the instructions in 
religion are to be given), there is no law obliging them to go to their 
own parish church; furthermore, it is not the practice of the Holy 
See to impose such an obligation, and the local Ordinary cannot take 
from the people a right conceded to them by the general law of the 
Church. It is evident that in the United States a parish must lose a 
considerable amount of revenue if many of the parishioners fre- 
quently go to Holy Mass in other than their own parish church. 
However, the assertion that a collection should be taken up in the 
churches or oratories of the religious and be given to the parish, is 
without foundation in law. The rule is that religious, excepting 
mendicants, may not collect alms from the people except with the 
permission of the local Ordinary (cfr. Canon 621). The text of 
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the Canon seems to have reference to soliciting alms from house to 
house or in some other public manner; it should not be applied, we 
believe, to soliciting alms at services in a church or chapel, for 
canonists quite generally agree that this is not begging for alms in 
the sense of Canons 621-624. 

Laical religious organizations may with the permission of the 
Ordinary have a semi-public oratory, but in Canon Law such oratory 
has no rector or priest in charge, and the pastor of the parish within 
which the institution is located has the position of a rector over the 
semi-public oratory if no priest has been appointed by the bishop as 
chaplain to take care of the chapel. The bishop may for just and 
grave reasons give complete parochial charge over the people of the 
institution so that the pastor has no parochial rights over the institu- 
tion (cfr. Canon 464, §2). Persons not belonging to a hospital, 
school, or other institution may assist at Holy Mass in the semi- 
public chapel if the institution admits them. However, since people 
have a right to assist at sacred functions in churches and public ora- 
tories only, the Ordinary may forbid persons not belonging to the 
institution to hear Mass in the semi-public oratories (cfr. Canon 
1193). Even if a pastor has charge over a semi-public oratory (no 
chaplain having been put in charge by the Ordinary), such charge 
would authorize him only to see to the observance of the liturgical 
laws in reference to the performance of liturgical functions, but it 
does not give him authority to order the taking up of collections; 
for the oratory is part of the private corporation, and is not a sub- 
sidiary chapel of the parish like a mission chapel attached to a parish. 


Death of Unbaptized Infants and the Beatific Vision 


Question: A question and answer on the Catholic Radio Hour prompts 
this question concerning the state of unbaptized children and Limbo. Is 
it permissible to hold this opinion: “True baptism of desire suffices for sal- 
vation; God who creates the human soul can even in the womb bring it to 
a full fruition and cause the infant to desire baptism; in that case the soul 
would achieve its eternal destiny, the vision of God in heaven, by way of 
baptism of desire”? 

It seems to me that I have read this opinion either in your columns or 
those of some other periodical. I would like to have your opinion. 
SACERDOs. 
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Answer: Much has been written on this question in ancient and 
modern times. The fact of the matter is that all such discussions 
are necessarily guess work. We may have an idea of the extent of 
the power of God, though nobody can understand His infinite power 
to the full extent ; but we are in absolute ignorance of the will of God 
in the extraordinary use of His power. There is nothing told us 
in the divine revelation concerning God’s intention about the millions 
of human beings who die without baptism before they reach the use 
of reason. It is an article of faith that infants and insane persons 
who never had the use of reason and die with the original sin on 
their souls cannot come to the beatific vision. The opinion that God 
by a miracle may give the infant soul knowledge and love of God 
and a desire of baptism and thus free the soul through baptism of 
desire from original sin, evades the condemnation which would be 
incurred by asserting that a human being dying in original sin could 
come to the beatific vision. It seems to us that a Catholic priest has 
no right to teach things about which we do not and cannot know 
anything. New and novel opinions and those philosophizings about 
God and what He might or might not be willing to do are not to be 
spread among the people, in so far as they are not backed up by solid 
Catholic tradition. 


Refusal to Receive the Sacraments before Marriage by Careless 
Catholic Is No Reason for Priest to Refuse Witnessing 
the Marriage 
Question: What attitude must a priest take when a man who has been 
raised a Catholic and still claims to be one refuses to receive the Sacraments 
before he gets married, and the priest knows that he did not receive the 
Sacraments for years? INQUIRER. 


Answer: Canon 1065 prescribes that the faithful be warned not to 
marry Catholics who are publicly known to have rejected the 
Catholic Faith (though they have not joined a non-Catholic sect), 
or Catholics who are enrolled in a society condemned by the Church. 
If the pastor is confronted with such cases, he should not witness the 
marriage but should refer the matter to the Ordinary, who may for 
a grave reason permit the marriage provided the Catholic education 
of all the children of such a marriage is guaranteed and the danger 
to the practice of religion by the faithful party is eliminated. Con- 
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cerning marriage to a Catholic who is a public sinner, or who is pub- 
licly known to be under ecclesiastical censure, or who refuses to go 
to confession or to be reconciled with the Church, Canon 1066 for- 
bids the pastor to assist at the marriage unless a grave reason urges 
him to do so, and even then he must submit the matter to the Ordi- 
nary, if this can be done. In the case of careless Catholics, the pas- 
tor should make every effort to induce them to prepare themselves 
by reception of the Sacraments for a worthy marriage, but, if they 
do not want to receive the Sacraments, there is no rule in Canon 
Law under which the pastor has the right to refuse to witness their 
marriage. The Holy See has declared that, if a pastor finds persons 
about to be married ignorant of Christian doctrine, he should instruct 
them at least in the elementary principles; if they refuse the instruc- 
tion, he may not refuse to witness their marriage (Committee, June 
2-3, 1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, X, 345). 


Place of Confession for Religious Sisters 


Question: In THe Homivetic aNp Pastorat Review, February, 1933, 
page 524, you say that the appointment by the bishop of the place for the 
hearing of confessions of Sisters is necessary for validity of the confessions. 
I have not been able to find that rule in the Code of Canon Law or in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis. It happens quite frequently in my experience that 
the confessional has to be put in some parlor, sacristy or corridor. Is it not 
possible to understand the various Decrees dealing with this question in the 
sense that the place legitimately appointed for the hearing of confessions of 
women and Religious Sisters is the place chosen by the confessor? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Father McCormick, in his dissertation “Confessors of 
Religious” (Washington, D. C., 1926), has an excellent summary of 
the teaching of canonists concerning the place legitimately approved 
for the confessions of women. The “legitimate approval” of the 
particular place in a religious house need not necessarily come directly 
from the bishop; he may leave it to the Superior or the confessor. 
Since many circumstances can arise which make it advisable to use 
some room or place in the house as a place of confession, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the Ordinary leaves it to the discretion of 
the Superior and the confessor to choose a place and instal the con- 
fessional there for the occasion. Schaefer (“De Religiosis,” n.176), 
who discusses the latest decision of the Committee, December 28, 
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1927 (which rules that the legitimately appointed place is necessary 
for validity of the Sisters’ confessions, Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 61), 
adheres to the opinion of those canonists who maintain that the con- 
fessor may appoint the place for confession provided he conforms to 
the general requirements of the Code concerning the place for 
women’s confessions (cfr. Canon 909) and any special regulations 
which the local Ordinary may have made. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


The Support of Children of an Invalid Marriage 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case——Father Mansuetus is consulted by his parishioner, Bertha, as 
to what she may rightfully demand from her consort, Henry, both in 
the form of alimony and for the support of three children born of their 
union. She is separated from him and has obtained a declaration of 
nullity from the ecclesiastical court on the grounds of his insincerity in 
signing the promises required to obtain a dispensation from an existing 
impediment of disparity of worship. He had concealed his true inten- 
tion from the priest, but the fact was clearly established afterwards 
that he did not propose to bind himself by the promises. Further, after 
the marriage he had hindered Bertha in her religious duties and tried to 
prevent the baptism of the children in the Catholic Church. Bertha had 
borne with these vexations for some five years, but finally had returned 
to her own family. Efforts at reconciliation resulted in nothing ; and 
since she was still young, she had consulted with priests about the pos- 
sible invalidity of her marriage with Henry. After considering the 
case carefully, the diocesan curia had granted her liberty to remarry. 
She now will seek a civil divorce, but, inasmuch as the former marriage 
was invalid, she wonders whether her former partner is bound either 
legally or morally to support the children. Father Mansuetus decides 
that she may take legal measures to assure the material support of the 
children as well as compensation for herself and sends her away rejoic- 
ing. Did Father Mansuetus decide correctly? 


Solution—(1) At first sight, the case in point appears to be 
parallel to the case of children born of fornication, since both parties 
were willing. Then one would incline towards assigning equally to 
Henry and Bertha the burden of supporting their offspring. But 
there enters into the case another feature, which is Henry’s fraud 
in signing the promises fictitiously and thereby causing the invalidity 
of the dispensation with the consequent nullity of the marriage. 
Parity, therefore, is better established in a marriage which is invalid 
by fictitious consent. The theologians explain the obligations arising 
from such fictitious consent by applying the principles governing 
contracts. For marriage is a true contract. Yet certain reservations 
are necessary inasmuch as it is a contract sui generis (i.e., irrescind- 
ible, involving the lifetime of the parties, etc.) With this in mind, 
we further note that these obligations vary according to whether the 
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fiction is entirely secret, or can be proved in the external forum. 
When it is entirely secret, the only practical way in which the guilty 
party can repair the injury done is to revalidate the marriage by giv- 
ing true consent. Where the fiction can be proved in the external 
forum, the Church will not compel the criminal to enter into a mar- 
riage, even though this might most feasibly rectify the matter. But 
she does hold the one guilty of fraud responsible for all the damages 
arising from the contract, and certainly the burden of supporting 
children without the advantages of marriage is no small injury. The 
offending party, then, is held to all the obligations that concern the 
offspring precisely as if the marriage were valid. It is axiomatic that 
no one shall profit by his own fraud. And seemingly that should 
be the decision in the present case inasmuch, as in both cases, the 
fraud of the party is the direct cause of the nullity of the marriage— 
in the former by failing to give true consent and in the latter by pre- 
venting a valid dispensation from being obtained. Henry then is 
liable for all damages of this or of any other nature that Bertha 
sustained from the invalidity of the marriage. 

(2) Now, it is not an easy matter to estimate the amount of these 
damages. It is fairly simple to determine what constitutes adequate 
support for the children and compensation for their mother, who in 
caring for them will be prevented from supporting herself. As for 
the rest, she need not be scrupulous in accepting what the civil courts 
grant her. For, in the eyes of the State, her marriage was a valid 
civil union ; and if the Church allows civil redress for damages in the 
case of a breach of promise, a fortiori one may here accept the prac- 
tice of the civil law as one’s guide in a matter not more clearly 
determined. 

(3) To sum up, Bertha is justified in seeking an absolute divorce 
since her marriage is invalid. She must seek the custody of the 
children in order to assure their Catholic upbringing. She should 
also provide by legal action that Henry be compelled to give them 
proper support. Further, in as far as she personally has suffered 
actual injury that can be compensated, she may avail herself of the 
action of the civil courts for damages. Since it appears that she 
may remarry, she should be informed that alimony as such will cease 
on her contracting a new union, so that it might be more prudent to 
obtain once for all a determined settlement in money or properties. 
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Monita Concerning the Use of the Faculties Granted to Confessors 
During the Holy Year and Concerning the Manner of Gainin 
the Jubilee Indulgence 
I. The faculties may be used only for the benefit of those penitents who 
have the sincere will and intention of gaining the Jubilee Indulgence. How- 
ever, if a penitent changes his mind and stops fulfilling the rest of the 
good works necessary to gain the indulgence, the absolutions from cen- 
sures, with the exception of absolution given under condition of relapse 
into the censure, and all commutations and dispensations shall remain in 
force. Ordinary confessors can use these faculties in the internal forum and 
in sacramental confession only; the penitentiaries may use the faculties in 
the internal forum apart from sacramental confession, provided there is no 
question of particular faculties for which the sacramental forum is expressly 
required. The pastors of the City of Rome and its suburbs who by the 
Constitution “Indicto a Nobis” have been numbered among the penitenti- 
aries, have the special faculty to dispense from, diminish, or commute the 
Jubilee visits to the churches, as indicated in the above-mentioned Constitu- 
tion, and they may do so not only for their penitents but also for individu- 

als and families belonging to their parishes. 

II. The Holy Father has granted the legitimately appointed confessors 
at Lourdes and in Palestine the faculty during the Holy Year to absolve 
from sins and censures (even those speciali modo reserved to the Holy See), 
but the faculty is limited as follows: (1) it may be exercised once only 
for the same penitent when he for the first time gains the Jubilee Indulgence, 
and (2) provided he has not been absolved from the same sin or censure 
by another confessor during the Holy Year. Wherefore, when they hear a 
penitent who has one of these sins or censures on his soul, they must ask 
him (1) whether or not he has already gained the Jubilee Indulgence, and 
(2) if he has not yet gained the Indulgence, whether he has been during the 
Holy Year absolved from the reserved sin or censure either at Rome, or at 
Lourdes, or in Palestine. They must ask the same questions of a penitent 
who has incurred some irregularity. For if he has already gained the 
Jubilee Indulgence, or if he has already been dispensed from an irregularity 
in the City of Rome, he cannot again obtain the same dispensation. 

III. The confessors should learn and know by heart the list of sins, cen- 
sures, penalties and impediments not comprehended in their faculties of 
absolution and dispensation. 

IV. They should not omit to impose a salutary sacramental penance, 
though they have reason to believe that the penitent will gain the full benefit 
of the Jubilee Indulgence. 

V. If a person has contracted an occult censure because of injuring 
another in any manner, the confessor should not absolve that person before 
he has made satisfaction to the injured party and repaired the scandal; if 
that satisfaction cannot be made immediately, he must sincerely promise 
the confessor to do so as soon as possible. 

VI. The penitentiaries who have faculty to absolve also from public 
censures must bear in mind the following: persons who have been censured 
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by name or have been publicly denounced as censured, cannot enjoy the 
benefit of the Jubilee as long as they have not made satisfaction in the 
external forum as required in law. However, if they have truly repented 
and have shown good dispositions, they may in the absence of scandal be 
meanwhile absolved in sacramental confession for the purpose only of gain- 
ing the Jubilee Indulgence, with the obligation to make satisfaction in the 
external forum as required by law as soon as possible. 

VII. In reference to the reserved sin of Canon 894, the penitentiaries 
and other confessors shall not grant absolution until after the penitent has 
formally retracted the false accusation and has repaired, in so far as lies in 
his power, the damages that he may have caused; a severe and prolonged 
penance is to be imposed. 

VIII. If there is question of the violation of papal enclosure, even though 
it be occult, the absolution from the excommunication is to be given under 
condition of relapsing into the censure if the penitent visits that religious 
house or its church. The penalties of Canon 2342, n. 2, cannot be remitted 
by the confessor. 

IX. Religious who have become apostates from their Order or Congre- 
gation should not be absolved so long as they stay outside the religious 
organization. However, if they have the firm purpose of returning, the 
confessor may absolve them in the internal forum, determining the time 
within which they must return under pain of relapse into the censure. They 
cannot be absolved or dispensed from the other penalties and disabilities of 
Canon 2385. A fugitive from a religious community may be absolved in 
the internal forum if he is properly disposed, even if in virtue of the Con- 
stitutions of his Order or Congregation he has incurred an excommunica- 
tion, but in that case the time for his return is to be fixed under penalty of 
relapse into the censure. The confessor cannot absolve a religious cleric in 
major orders from the suspension of Canon 2386, which is reserved to the 
major religious superior. 

X. When there is question of commutation of vows, it is to be under- 
stood in a wider sense so that penitentiaries and confessors may use their 
judgment and commute the vows to good works of less merit. 


XI. If there is question of absolving from the violation of reading for- 
bidden books, especially those which by Canon 2318, § 1, are forbidden under 
excommunication, the confessor should not absolve any penitent before he 
has surrendered the books he has in his possession to the Ordinary or to 
the confessor or to someone else who has the right to keep forbidden books. 
If this cannot be done immediately, the penitent must promise to destroy 
them or give them up as soon as possible. 

XII. Concerning the faculty to commute or dispense with the visits to 
the churches the following points are to be observed: 

(1) if the penitentiaries and confessors for a just reason change the 
visits to a basilica to visits to another church, the same prayers should be 
imposed as are required in the visits of the basilica; 

(2) if a dispensation is granted from visiting one or another basilica, 
without the obligation to visit another church in its place, the twelve visits 
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must be made in the other basilicas, for the dispensation from the visits to 
a basilica is not the same as a dispensation from the number of visits; 

(3) if one requests to be dispensed from the visits to some basilica and 
from the number of visits, the penitentiaries and confessors should precribe 
the recitation of as many prayers as correspond to the visits from which 
they are released; the prayers should be about the same as those prescribed 
in the visits ; 

(4) when a commutation of visits to a basilica is granted, it is proper 
to impose the making of the visits to the Sessorian Basilica of the Holy 
Cross ; 

(5) in visiting the basilicas it is not necessary to enter through the 
porta sancta (holy door) ; it suffices to pray on the door steps if for one 
reason or another the basilica is closed or access impeded; 


(6) the vocal prayers prescribed may be said alternately with others. 
For mutes provision is made by Canon 936. 

XIII. The visitation of the four basilicas is not a work that is per se 
preceptive, but is imposed only on those who freely desire to gain the 
Jubilee Indulgence. Consequently, whenever for a reasonable cause a partial 
or complete commutation is granted by the privileged confessors, the visits 
should not be commuted to other good works which the penitent is bound 
by some other strict obligation to perform. 


XIV. It is left to the choice of the people to decide in what order they 
desire to do the good works prescribed for the purpose of gaining the Ju- 
bilee Indulgence. The only condition necessary is that the last of the pre- 
scribed works be done while they are in the state of grace. If a person 
has already worthily received Holy Communion and before fulfilling the 
last of the good works falls into mortal sin, he can put himself into the 
state of grace by perfect contrition and then perform the last good work 
(e.g., the final visits to the basilicas). 


XV. Though the Holy Father invites all to the City of Rome for the 
Jubilee, it is understood that thereby nobody is dispensed from the obliga- 
tions he has towards his family, superiors, etc. The bishops may not leave 
their diocese if their absence would be injurious to the faithful; the priests 
may not leave without getting permission from their Curia; religious may 
not go to Rome without the permission of their superiors. 


XVI. The suspension of faculties by the Constitution “Nullo non tem- 
pore,” January 30, 1933, does not apply to the City of Rome and its suburbs. 
As to the suspension of indulgences spoken of in the same Constitution, the 
Holy See has given some indults and privileges by which certain indulgences 
are not suspended during a Jubilee Year, and those concessions remain. 

XVII. Confessors outside the City of Rome who have been granted 
special faculties for the benefit of those persons who are exempt from mak- 
ing the pilgrimage to Rome (cfr. Constitution “Qui umbratilem vitam,” 
January 30, 1933) and perform the pious works to gain the Jubilee at home, 
should know that they may make use of these Monita in so far as they are 
applicable to them (Sacred Penitentiary, February 28, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 60). 
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Faculties Granted to All Priests Approved in Their Own Diocese 
Who Accompany Pilgrims to Rome 

1. To absolve in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession 
from all sins and censures reserved by law to the Ordinary or to the Holy 
See, even those reserved speciali modo, provided the censures are not pub- 
lic. They may not absolve from a censure personally reserved to the Roman 
Pontiff, nor from those reserved specialissimo modo to the Holy See. Per- 
sons who belong to the Action Frangaise may not be absolved, since the 
Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, November 16, 1928, remains in force. 


2. To commute in the sacramental forum only all private vows, even 
those confirmed by oath, with the exception of those reserved to the Holy 
See by Canon 1309. Excluded from this commutation also are vows whose 
commutation would entail the injury of third persons, and cases in which 
the commutation would be a lesser preventative against sin than the vow. 

3. To grant in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession 
only dispensation from the visits to some basilica, and the visits should by 
preference be changed to visiting the Sessorian Basilica of the Holy Cross. 
The amount of prayers should not be dispensed with except for the benefit 
of the sick. 


Faculties Which Are Granted to Ten Priests Accompanying Pil- 
grims, the Priests to Be Chosen Either by the Sacred Penitentiary 
or by Their Own Bishop 

1. To absolve solely in the sacramental forum not only from occult sins 
and censures from which all pilgrim priests may absolve but also when the 
offenses are public in the place where the penitents reside, even when they 
have been censured by name and even though the offense has been carried 
to a judge in the external forum, provided the penitents are sincerely re- 
solved to obey the authorities and do what they demand and are willing to 
repair the scandal. This absolution does not avail for the external forum. 
The confessors should not absolve secular clerics vested with ordinary juris- 
diction in the external forum nor major religious superiors of exempt 
organizations, if they have publicly incurred a censure reserved to the Holy 
See speciali modo. 

2. In the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession only to dis- 
pense from irregularities incurred through occult crime (including the ir- 
regularity mentioned in Canon 985, n. 4) clerics in major orders for the 
purpose only of exercising those orders. 

3. To dispense in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession 
only from the visits to the basilicas, in the same manner as the ordinary 
pilgrim confessors. 

4. In the sacramental forum only to commute for a just reason all pri- 
vate vows, even those confirmed by oath and those reserved to the Holy 
See. They may commute the vow of perpetual chastity if such vow was 
made publicly in religious profession and remained after a religious was 
released from the other vows. They may not dispense from the vow of 
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chastity those who because of major orders are bound by the law of 
celibacy, though they have been reduced to the lay state. 

5. To dispense in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confes- 
sion only from the occult impediment of consanguinity in the third or sec- 
ond degree in the collateral line, even when it touches the first degree, pro- 
vided that consanguinity arose from illicit sexual intercourse. The faculty 
is granted for the purpose only of convalidating a marriage, not for a 
sanatio in radice nor for contracting a new marriage. 

6. To dispense from the occult impediment of crime, neither party being 
in the conspiracy. The faculty is granted both for marriage already con- 
tracted, in which case a private renewal of consent is to be demanded, and 
for a new marriage. A severe and long penance is in both cases to be 
imposed. 


Monita Concerning the Faculties of the Pilgrim Confessors 


1. The confessors may use the faculties anywhere in the City of Rome 
and its suburbs, but they must observe the laws of the Code on the place of 
confession (Canons 908-910), and hear confessions with the consent of the 
rector of the respective church. They may absolve pilgrims whom they 
accompanied, but if one or another who does not belong to the company of 
pilgrims happens to come to confession with them, they may use their 
faculties. 

2. They may make use of the faculties for the benefit of those only who 
have a sincere will and intention to gain the Jubilee Indulgence. But if 
the penitents afterwards change their mind and do not complete the pre- 
scribed good works, the absolution from censures, excepting only that given 
under condition of relapse, and the dispensations and commutations hold 
valid. 

3. The faculties to absolve from sins and censures and to dispense from ir- 
regularities may be made use of once only for the same person, and that at 
the time when he gains the Jubilee Indulgence for the first time. The other 
faculties concerning the diminution of the visits or their commutation may 
be used repeatedly for the benefit of the same person. 

4. The other faculties which the pilgrim confessors may perhaps have 
already obtained from the Sacred Penitentiary or in any other legitimate 
way may be exercised without restriction, for they remain unchanged. 

5. Heretics and schismatics who have publicly taught their errors, should 
not be absolved unless they have at least before the confessor abjured their 
heresy or schism and have repaired the scandal. 

6. The confessors should not absolve freemasons and members of simi- 
lar sects even though they are occult members, unless they have abjured 
the sect before at least the confessor, have repaired the scandal, and have 
ceased from all codperation with the sect. The penitents are also to denounce 
ecclesiastics and religious whom they know to be members, and they are 
to give up to the priest all books, manuscripts, and insignia pertaining to 
the sect, or promise sincerely to destroy them or give them up later on. 


7. The confessors shall not absolve anyone from the offense of reading 
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forbidden books unless they give up such books to the Ordinary or the con- 
fessor or promise to do so. 

8. If a person has incurred occult censures by injuring another person, 
he should not be absolved unless he has first given satisfaction to the injured 
party and repaired the scandal; if he cannot do so before absolution, he 
must sincerely promise to do so as soon as he can. 

9. If a person has incurred the excommunication for violating the papal 
enclosure spoken of in Canon 2342, even though the sin is occult, he shall 
be forbidden under pain of relapse into the censure to approach the religious 
house or the church connected with it. 

10. Those who have acquired ecclesiastical goods or rights without per- 
mission, should not be absolved unless they make restitution or request a 
settlement as soon as possible from the competent authority, unless there 
is question of places for which the Apostolic See has already made ar- 
rangements. 

11. The confessors should not neglect to impose a proper penance on 
each penitent, though they have reason to believe that he will gain the full 
benefit of the Jubilee Indulgence. 

12. The prescribed good works may be performed in any order, but 
the last of the good works must be done in the state of grace. The con- 
fessors may not dispense anyone from making the sacramental confession, 
and they may not change the reception of Holy Communion into other good 
works except in the case of sick people. 

13. The commutation of the visits to the basilicas should not be changed 
into other good works which are already of obligation, and the confessors 
should know that it is a matter of conscience for them not to release 
penitents of the prescribed visits lightly and without good reason (Sacred 
Penitentiary, February 28, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 65). 


Indulgences and Faculties Granted for the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Apparition of Our Lady at Lourdes 


For the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Apparition of Our Lady at the 
Grotto of Lourdes, extending from February 11 of this year to the same 
date of next year, a plenary indulgence may be gained once by the faithful 
who have received the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist and 
visit the grotto and pray there for the intentions of the Holy Father. 

The local Ordinary of the diocese in which the famous shrine is located 
is authorized to appoint confessors from the secular and the religious clergy 
with the faculties for the forum of conscience to absolve from all censures 
and cases reserved to the Holy See with the following exceptions: (1) vio- 
lation of the secret of the Holy Office; (2) cases reserved to the Holy See 
specialissimo modo; (3) cases in which one has obtained absolution in vir- 
tue of Canon 900 with the obligation to take recourse to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary for the mandata. If a person has been punished with a censure 
by name (by the Ordinary or the ecclesiastical court), he cannot get the 
benefit of absolution until after he has made the required satisfaction in the 
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external forum. If he has, however, ceased to be contumacious in the ex- 
ternal forum and is properly disposed, he may for the purpose only of gain- 
ing the indulgence be absolved provided there is no scandal and that he be 
put under the obligation to make as soon as possible due satisfaction in the 
external forum. 

The bishop who will say the Solemn Mass (at the shrine) on July 16, is 
authorized to bestow to the assembled people the Papal Blessing with a 
plenary indulgence (Letters Apostolic, January 11, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 57). 


Extraordinary Faculties for Confessors in the Holy Land During 
the Jubilee Year 


The Holy See had already declared that the indulgences of the Holy 
Land are to continue during the Jubilee Year, and the confessors appointed 
by the Apostolic Delegate in person or through the Ordinaries shall enjoy 
the following extraordinary faculties during the Jubilee Year. 

They can absolve in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confes- 
sion from all sins and censures reserved to the Holy See. They should 
refrain from absolving persons from a censure reserved to the Roman 
Pontiff personally or from one reserved to the Holy See specialissimo modo; 
also they should not absolve from the case concerning the Action Frangaise, 
as specified in the Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, November 16, 1928. 


The faithful who have been censured by name, or have been publicly 
denounced as censured, may not be absolved until they have made satisfac- 
tion in the external forum. However, if they have ceased to be con- 
tumacious in the internal forum, and if there is no scandal, they may in 
the meantime be absolved in sacramental confession, the confessor imposing 
the obligation to submit themselves as soon as possible to the authorities in 
the external forum according to the precepts of Canon Law (Sacred 
Penitentiary, January 12, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 69). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 












Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of June 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 


Devotion to the Holy Ghost 
By A. E. Muttany, 0.S.B. 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts, ii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Apostles before the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
II. The effect of the Descent on the Apostles. 
III. The effect as shown in the history of the Church. 
IV. Man’s neglect of the Holy Ghost. 
V. Our need of the Holy Ghost. 


The picture given to us today in the Epistle is one which should 
inspire us with wonder at the power of the Holy Ghost. We see the 
Apostles together in the Upper Room. Lately they were witnesses 
of the Ascension of their Lord and Master into heaven, but now 
they were alone and afraid—afraid of the hostility of the Jews, who 
were ready and willing to treat them even as they had treated their 
Master. The Apostles knew quite well the work they had to do in 
the world. They had not forgotten the command: “Go ye and teach 
all nations.” But how could they go and teach all nations, when 
they of themselves were utterly incapable of teaching anyone, still 
less the nations? No wonder they shrank from the task imposed on 
them. They knew nothing; they understood but little of the teaching 
of their Master. They were not men of influence whose word would 
be respected ; they were not men backed up by the wealth and riches 
of this world; they had no mighty armies to enforce their will upon 
others ; they had not eloquence to persuade; they were of themselves 
absolutely unfitted to teach the Gospel of Christ. And so they 
waited in the Upper Room for the Coming of the Holy Spirit, whom 
Christ had promised to send them and who would bring to their 
minds all things He had taught them. 


Effect of the Descent on the Apostles 
Suddenly the Holy Spirit descended upon them as they prayed. 
Now, behold the change in the Apostles! They were new men, no 
longer ignorant, but now enlightened by the Holy Spirit they under- 
stood the whole scheme of the Redemption. All things that Our 
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Lord had taught them were plain to them; their minds were opened 
and they saw all things clearly. No longer afraid and timid, they 
hurry down to the streets to preach and teach. See how zealous they 
are, on fire to deliver their message! Look how they go forth to 
the nations to preach to them Jesus Christ and Him crucified! Fear 
no longer holds them back, nor fire, nor sword, nor persecution, nor 
death itself. 


The Effect in the History of the Church 

And today, on the feast of the Holy Spirit, we look back through 
all the centuries and trace step by step the mighty work the Apostles 
accomplished by the power of the Holy Ghost. We can see the 
growth of the Catholic Church, the seed of which the Apostles 
sowed in those early days; we can follow its spreading to all lands. 
We can see how it has existed, and still exists and flourishes today 
in spite of all the opposition and persecutions it has encountered. 
No human organization could have lived through it all. Again and 
again we see the power of the Holy Spirit repelling and defeating 
the enemies of the Church; we discern His wisdom and counsel in 
guiding, directing and forming the Church. The power of Satan is 
great, and with him are mighty spirits, the fallen angels, who use all 
their power to frustrate God’s work on earth. The might of worldly 
influence also is immense, as we can see and realize. Yet, not all the 
powers of the devil and of the world have succeeded in crushing the 
Church of God. If the Church had been but a human institution, it 
would have perished long years ago, but there is a power in the 
Church that nothing can subject—the power of the Holy Ghost. 


Man’s Neglect of the Holy Ghost 

Once when St. Paul visited Ephesus, he found there some disciples 
and asked them if they had received the Holy Ghost. They answered : 
“We know not so much as whether there be a Holy Ghost.” Like 
these disciples, there are many in the world today who know not 
whether there is a Holy Ghost, and there are many who do not 
trouble themselves about Him. And yet He is such a power in the 
world. How can men neglect Him who is the Spirit of Power, 
Wisdom, Counsel and Understanding! Men pray little to the Holy 
Ghost, and yet how they need Him! Weak human beings as we are, 
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what can we do against the mighty forces of our enemies? We are 
weak and unarmed, ignorant and easily led. The enemy is strong 
in attack, shrewd in the laying of his plans, while his knowledge, 
cunning and guile make him ready master of our feeble intelligences. 
We of ourselves are but the playthings of our enemies. 


Our Need of the Holy Ghost 


We need two things especially, wisdom and strength. We need 
to see our way clearly through life; to be able clearly to distinguish 


good from evil; to have that strength of will to choose the good 
rather than the evil. Who can give us this wisdom and this strength 
if it be not the Holy Ghost? See the great change made in the 
Apostles; see the wonders worked by them by the power of the 
Holy Spirit; see the victories gained by the Holy Ghost for the 
Church in every land and in every age. See how the Church has 
carried and still carries out the command: “Go, teach all nations.” 
Then you will be able to form some idea of the power and wisdom 
of the Holy Ghost. 

We need these gifts of the Holy Ghost. We need strength to 
keep our faith in this world of unbelief. We need courage to live 
up to our faith, to profess our faith openly, though it may mean 
for us the loss of much here below. The dangers to our faith are 
many and often it needs a strong will and great fortitude to carry 
on in the face of grave difficulties. Then again, there is our own 
weak, human nature which shrinks from the restrictions our faith 
imposes on our lives. We so easily drift into easy ways, into care- 
lessness, and even into indifference. Thus, we really stand in urgent 
need of all the gifts which the Holy Ghost is so anxious to confer 
on us. Hitherto it may be that we have had no real, true, genuine 
devotion to the Holy Spirit. Today then, when we realize all the 
power and might, the wisdom and counsel, of the Holy Spirit, let us 
stir ourselves to new devotion to Him. Let us pray to Him and ask 
Him that, as He so enlightened and strengthened the ignorance and 
weakness of the Apostles, as He has so well guided and protected the 
Church of God, so too to us He would grant the grace of His holy 
Gifts, that our faith may be enlightened and strengthened—so that 
guided and encouraged by Him we may not merely profess this faith 
in word, but may in our lives live up to its high standard. 

















TRINITY SUNDAY 


How to Approach the Mystery of the Trinity 
By Hucu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways!” 
(Romans, xi. 31-32). 


SYNOPSIS: The unsearchable mystery; the story of St. Augustine, 
I. The Trinity the touchstone of faith; rejected by pride. 
II. We approach the mystery as children, trusting in our Father. 
III. The justification of our approach—common sense. 
IV. Devotion to the Trinity. 
“Incomprehensible, unsearchable!” Whenever we dare approach 
a discussion of the mystery of the Trinity, we should keep in the back 
of our head as a kind of musical obligato these tremendous words of 
St. Paul. They will serve as a reminder of our weakness of intellect, 
a check to our know-it-all pride. “Incomprehensible, unsearchable!”’ 
They sound like the ticking of the eternal pendulum. 


Whenever I hear the word Trinity, I am immediately by the asso- 
ciation of ideas reminded of the beautiful story that is told of St. 
Augustine. You have heard it so many times, but it has all the 
charm of an oft-told tale, and always bears repetition on Trinity 
Sunday as the classic story about the simplicity of faith. The story 
goes that one day St. Augustine was walking along the shore of the 
sea. He was deep in thought. His great mind was wrestling with 
no less a subject than the mystery of the Trinity. He was trying 
to explain it, trying to understand it. Suddenly he stopped. He 
was distracted by a sight that has been common to all of us at the 
beach. A little child was digging in the sand. With his little shovel 
he made a hole, then took his pail, ran to the edge of the sea, filled 
the pail with water, then ran back quickly and poured the water from 
the pail into the hole he had made. He repeated the process several 
times. St. Augustine watched him. “What are you doing, child?” 
he finally asked of the lad who was so intent on his work. The child 
looked up and simply answered: “I am trying to empty the ocean 
into this little hole I have made.” The Saint laughed and said: 
“Why, child, it is impossible to empty that mighty ocean into such a 
small hole.” And the child replied: “And it is just as impossible for 
you to empty the riches of the Godhead into your little mind.” The 
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child disappeared, and St. Augustine knew that he had been given a 
heavenly warning against the pride of intellect. “Incomprehensible, 
unsearchable!” The clock ticks on eternally. St. Augustine did not 
cease to think of the Trinity, but henceforth he thought of it, not as 
an intellectual giant, but as a simple, trusting child of God. And that 
is the only way in which we dare approach this great mystery. 


The Mystery Rejected Through Conceit 

When all is said and done, with all our reading and all our study, 
we know little more about the Trinity than was contained in the 
little Catechism which we studied as children. There we recited our 
lesson that by the Blessed Trinity we meant one God in three Divine 
Persons, that the three Divine Persons are equal in all things, that 
the three Divine Persons are one and the same God, having one and 
the same divine nature and substance, and that we cannot fully under- 
stand how the three Divine Persons are one and the same God, be- 
cause this is a mystery—that is, a truth which we cannot fully 
understand. The Athanasian Creed declares this doctrine with a 
greater roll: “Now the Catholic faith is this, that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Neither confounding the 
Persons, nor dividing the substance. For there is one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the 
Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all 
one.” A glorious, triumphant profession of faith, but it is simply 
the same declaration of our childhood. 

It is a simple declaration of the Christian faith, but how has it 
come about that many so-called Christians utterly reject it? Indeed, 
so generally is it rejected that the Catholic Church alone is left 
with the guardianship of this great doctrine, this great mystery of 
faith. Hence it is that the doctrine is the touchstone of faith. If 
you reject it, you reject the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, and thereby cease to be a Christian. And the 
whole reason for the rejection is self-complacency, self-pride, an 
exaggerated idea of one’s intellectual power. Men would be gods. 
They would empty God into the little hole of their finite mind, and 
when God does not fit there, they blame God and cast Him aside. 
They demand that they understand things as God understands. They 
would be co-equal with God. They deny the Trinity, but they would 
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put themselves on a level with God, and claim a position which they 
deny to the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


We Catholics Approach the Mystery as Children Trusting 
in Our Father 

Men must go astray when they trust absolutely in their own pride 
of intellect. Hence there is but one way to approach the mystery 
of the Trinity or any other mystery. It is with the simple faith of a 
child of God who believes what God tells us, who knows that God 
would not deceive us. Now, it is evident that God has spoken that 
word tous. True, the evidence of that teaching is not so clear in the 
Old Testament. There is a reason for that. The history of the 
Jews is one long tendency to idolatry, to imitate their neighbors, to 
take over the false gods and the material lusts of other nations. 
So, as a corrective of this false-god tendency, the Unity of God had 
to be insisted upon as the dominant belief in the life of the nation. 
Some of the holy souls, like the prophets, understood the Trinity, but 
the Jews in general had lost the belief. It was only when Christ 
came to fulfill in the New Law that the brilliant light of the Trinity 
burst forth to dissipate the darkness which sin had brought upon the 
world. Not that the Trinity was a new doctrine. It was revealed 
from the beginning, for God could reveal Himself only as He is. 
But the New Dispensation reiterated that primal declaration, that 
primal revelation, in trumpet tones that cannot be misunderstood. 
No need for us to take up the various texts of Scripture which 
enunciate the doctrine of the Trinity. From the very Annunciation 
when the Angel said to Mary, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the most High shall overshadow thee, and 
therefore also the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God” (Luke, i. 35), to the moment when Our Lord gave 
His commission to the Apostles and told them to go forth and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, the New Testament is one grand claim 
for the Divinity of Jesus Christ and the avowal of the Trinity. In 
no other way can you explain the teaching of the Church, the belief 
of all the Fathers. God proclaimed the mystery of the Trinity to 
His children and they believed Him. That is the simple reason of 
our faith. Children take you at face value; they believe what you 
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say; they do not quibble. And it is just because we hold ourselves 
as trusting children in the presence of God that He has not let us be 
led astray. 


The Justification of Our Childlike Attitude 

If this childlike attitude needed any justification, it would be 
enough to say that it is an attitude of common sense. We know that 
we are not God, but creatures of God. We are finite, limited. It 
would be taking ourselves over-seriously if we claimed that we under- 
stood everything. Even in this tangible world of ours we are so 
often mere dunces. What is science today is a joke tomorrow. Read 
some of the old science books of past years and you smile knowingly 
at the utter simplicity of the people who accepted such trash. And 
the next generation will laugh at us in the same way. How little we 
know of the tides, the stars, electricity, the radio! How ignorant 
we are of our own bodies, of the causes of many diseases! All these 
things are tangible, yet oftentimes they are like things in a distant 
world. And if we are so ignorant of these things, is it not common 
sense to say that it is only a presumptuous fool that would refuse 
to accept God’s revelation simply because he cannot plumb it and 
measure it and comprehend it fully? Now we see but as in a glass 
darkly. We get but glimpses. The little shamrock used by St. Pat- 
rick to show how a thing could be three and one at the same time, 
is a beautiful bit of poetry. But to our trusting childhood of faith 
it is but a glimpse of the fields of Paradise. It is an appeal to our 
childhood against the day when we shall put away the things of a 
child and see God face to face. 


Ours Not to Scrutinize but to Adore 

It was the great St. Bonaventure who said in reference to the 
mystery of the Trinity: “To scrutinize this mystery out of curiosity 
is temerity ; to believe it, is piety ; to know it, is eternal life.” Hence, 
with all the simplicity of the child heart we profess our belief in 
the Trinity. The very thought of it humbles us. But, more, it urges 
us to give our fervent adoration to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
One God. With that thought in mind every sign of the cross we 
make will be a profession of faith and love. With that thought we 
shall often say that beautiful indulgeniced invocation : “Blessed be the 
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holy and undivided Trinity now and forevermore!” And finally with 
that thought we shall hope that, as we were introduced into the 
Church of God at Baptism in the name of the Trinity, so we will be 
dismissed from earth to eternal life in that glorious prayer of the 
Church: “Depart, O Christian soul, in the name of the Father Who 
created thee, in the name of the Son Who redeemed thee, in the name 
of the Holy Ghost Who sanctified thee!’ Then shall we know that 
mystery, which is eternal life. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Holy Eucharist 


By Tuomas B. CuHetwoop, S.J. 


“He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me and I in him” 
(Gospel for the Feast of Corpus Christi). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The multiplication of the loaves as foreshadowing the Holy 
Eucharist. 
(2) Christ’s plan in instituting the Blessed Sacrament. 
(3) The human aspect of Christ’s plan. 
(4) The divine aspect of Christ’s plan. 
(5) Christ conceals His power in the Eucharist. 
(6) Christ’s silence in the Eucharist. 
(7) The fullness of Christ’s plan. 


Once in the course of Our Lord’s preaching He performed a very 
beautiful and tender miracle. The people to whom He was talking 
had followed Him a long way and had left their homes far behind. 
They were so intent on His words that they forgot to provide for 
their bodies, and there they were, a great multitude with scarcely a 
morsel of food and lacking the strength to make a journey to obtain 
food. But Our Lord was watchful for them, and out of the bounty 
of His divine power He fed them all. It was all so easy for Him, 
since, as a matter of fact, all the food we eat comes from His hands. 


But this miracle carries the strongest kind of a suggestion of 
another miracle that He wrought and a far greater one. I mean 
the miracle by which He feeds His Church day after day all through 
time with His very Self—with all that makes Him “Christ,” His 
Body, His Blood, His Soul and His Godhead; I mean the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist. The parallel is so striking. There 
was so much in that scene with the hungry people looking up to be 
fed to remind Our Lord of the hungry generations of men looking 
up through all time to be fed. The people who followed Our Lord 
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that day wandered far from their homes. This is the condition of 
every man and woman and child in the whole world. Here is not 
their home—nowhere here. Then there was the despair of the 
Apostles. “All the money we have,” said they, “all the food that 
we can gather cannot begin to feed a multitude like this.” How 
true the parallel is! All that the world has, whether it be sweet or 
rare or abundant, cannot feed the hungry heart of man. “I hunger 
again,” he cries. “I thought this would fill me; and look, I am 
hungrier that I was before!’’ Only one Hand can feed him; only 
one Heart understands his needs. 

Suppose some Angel stood by Our Lord’s side when He was 
planning the future of His Church. How the Angel’s great heart 
would almost burst with exultation to see the divine bounty of it all: 
“See, Lord, you will found a Church on earth which will ever keep 
all your message safe for all men. What a privilege for the nations! 
What a safeguard for the wayward mind of man!” 

Then Our Lord would answer: “Yes, but men must have 
strength to keep My message and to live it day by day.” 

“But see, Lord,” the Angel would answer, “they will have Your 
Sacraments in the most perfect bounty: Baptism, to begin their life 
as Your children, Extreme Unction to make their passing safe; and 
then, between their cradle and their grave, Penance to lift them up 
and heal them, Confirmation to sinew them for battle against their 
enemies and Yours; Matrimony to bless their unions so that Your 
chosen people shall be perpetual on the earth; Holy Orders to mark 
and endow those who in undying succession shall minister your mes- 
sage and the fruits of Your Passion.” 

“Yes,” Our Lord would answer, “but that is not enough. I 
would come closer to them—closer.” 

“But, Lord,” the Angel would answer, “You will always be with 
them. Your Sacred Presence will fill all the members of Your 
Church. Your Divine Eye will watch from Heaven all the ways 
of Your Church. No danger can escape You; but You will be near 
with strength, with whispered wisdom, to guide and uphold.” 

Then I can imagine Our Lord answering, gently but with a deep 
human note in His voice: “All that is true, Angel. But it is not 
enough for Me. You cannot understand. You have not a human 
heart as I have. I want not merely to guide and protect them, to 
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surround them with My power as God, but to live down there in 
their midst as man. I want to feel the dust of their struggles drift 
to My Face; to have My Heart beat close to the throbbing of their 
toiling life. I want to mingle with them, never to leave them; for 
they are Mine, one flesh and blood with Me. Then I must feed 
them. They must eat or they will perish. I cannot send them home 
fasting or they will faint by the roadside. And I will provide a 
Food against all the weariness of the journey of life. I will feed 
them with Myself.” 


The Human Aspects of Christ’s Plan 

There are two things to consider in this plan of Christ that He 
has brought to pass in His Church: first, it is so human and, second, 
it is so divine. It is so human because it expresses the great domi- 
nant desire that is in every human heart that truly loves. That is 
the desire to be near those whom it loves. Take mother-love, which 
is the sweetest merely human thing on the earth. See a mother when 
her boy is leaving her to take up a career far away from her—a 
career full of dangers and pitfalls. “Perhaps he will even come to 
forget me,” she cries. How she strains her poor eyes after the ship 
that is carrying him away! And the one cry of her bleeding heart 
is: “QO, if I could only stay with him! I would not want to be a 
burden to him or get in his way or interfere with his success, but 
just to stay quietly close by him, just to be near him in his struggles, 
to watch his eye grow bright with triumph, to hear his difficulties 
and his discouragements and to whisper, merely to whisper: ‘Cour- 
age, my child, I am here.’ ” 

How tenderly human that love is! Word for word, we can put 
it in the mouth of Christ when He looked along the long stony road 
of time and thought how His own, whom he loved with all the power 
of His Heart, must travel that road, each one alone. “‘O, if I could 
only stay near them!” He cries. But He can. He is God. He can 
find a way for all things. Nothing is hard for Him. “I will sus- 
pend the laws that I made,” He says, “the laws of space, the laws 
of matter. Those laws shall not stand in the way of My love.” 
And so we have the divine power of Christ making possible the 
design of His human Heart in the miracle of the Eucharist. 
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The Divine Element in Christ’s Plan 

But there is another element in this plan of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist which shows His divine wisdom. We cannot understand 
it, precisely because it is divine. We can adore the more easily, 
though, when the divineness of it is so clear. His divine plan in 
the Blessed Sacrament comes out much more clearly when we con- 
trast it with what our plan would be. If I were advising Him about 
the manner of His sacramental life, I would say something like this: 
“Lord, this life of Yours under the sacramental form is truly a 
wonderful thing. It is an example of divine humility. But—but I 
suggest this with all respect, that you mustn’t carry the divine humil- 
ity too far. There is your glorified Body veiled in the Host. Just 
now and then at regular intervals, and not too rarely, You should 
let just a gleam of that glory escape through the veil that is drawn 
around it. When You are held on high by the hands of the priest 
after the Consecration at Mass, this would be a good time for just 
one clear beam of the brightness that is proper to You. It would 
make the hearts of your faithful worshippers thrill with one deep 
mighty thrill of exultation. They wouldn’t have to keep on all the 
time, all the time, believing without seeing. They would have one 
splendid glimpse of a vision of seeing with believing that they 
would never forget. It would console and strengthen them so. Or 
an equally good time would be when You are placed in the mon- 
strance at Benediction. One ray of the White Glory of Your Face 
would make the brightness of the gold and jewels of the most won- 
derful monstrance in the world look pale indeed—like candles held 
up against the noonday sun. There are often infidels at Benediction, 
good people often that believe little or nothing, brought there by 
friends. How long would their unbelief last before a brilliant flash 
from Your glorious Face? They would fall down and adore You. 
Think what a grace to them!” 


Christ’s Power Concealed in the Eucharist 


But through the long years of the world’s life, year after year, 
day after day, the simple white veil of the Host is drawn tight and 
no glory is seen. And so the faithful ones must go on believing 
without seeing and infidels keep on their way in darkness. Not a 
single gleam to relieve the tension and monotony of faith—nor to 
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shatter the stubbornness of unfaith. This is His plan. It is divine. 
My plan is only human. 

Once more we would make a suggestion about His power. 
“There You are, Lord, with the same power in Your hands that 
with a simple gesture laid the winds and the roaring waves, that 
drove away sickness and blindness and drew back the dead from 
the gates of death and stood them on their feet alive once more. 
Show a little of that power now and then. Stretch out those potent 
hands from the Host once a year only.” How the Churches would 
be crowded! How the reproaches of scoffers would be frozen on 
their lips when they saw! They could no longer say: “Your Christ, 
if He is there, is helpless.” 

No; year after year the story is the same. Even when miracles 
are wrought, it is usually by the blessed bones of His Saints that 
they are done. But the Saint of Saints there in the Host remains 
completely hidden. The smooth surface of the Host is unbroken 
by any outreaching of those potent hands. 


Christ’s Silence in the Eucharist 

There is another element in His plan that is even harder to under- 
stand. Even if we could in some way understand why He hides the 
beauty of His Face and binds the power of His Hands, still it is so 
hard sometimes to understand why he keeps His lips so silent. Day 
after day and never a word from those lips on which lives the wis- 
dom of God. “Lord, how can You be so silent? You hear your 
preachers struggling with your message to make it clear, to make it 
powerful in its pleading, and men will not hear. They cast back 
Your sacred message. They defy it. They fling scorn upon it. 
Then there are those that mutilate Your message. They divide it 
in half. They mix it with strange teachings, and garnish their lies 
with subtlety and eloquence, and many are deceived. One single, 
deep, clear-sounding word from that Host and the scorn and blas- 
phemy would be struck into silence. Heresy would wither and the 
vaunted wisdom of the world would fall prostrate and listen. No 
longer would your preachers and teachers have to struggle and sweat 
and wrestle with stubbornness and taste the bitterness of failure. 
None could resist Your Voice. For no man ever spoke as You did.” 
All this is my plan, but it is not His. That is sure. Never in our 
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whole lifetime are those lips opened in the Host. His preachers 
and teachers must go on struggling and triumphing or struggling 
and failing. His Church must hear His message contradicted by 
infidels, mutilated by strange teachers. And His faithful ones must 
repeat His message back to Him as they kneel before Him—while 
He listens—listens silent with the white veil still drawn before His 
face, with His potent hands still held, with His eloquent lips tight 
closed. 


The Fullness of Christ’s Plan 

And then the fullness of His plan bursts upon us. It is still myste- 
rious. It is still divine and so outreaches our mere human wisdom. 
But it is clear. It is summed up in the word: “Faith.” He would 
have us believe—believe without seeing with our bodily eyes any 
sweet face, without hearing with our bodily ears any musical mas- 
terful voice or feeling the touch of strong gentle hands. That is His 
plan which is to last all our lives. By our faith we are to know 
Him and hear Him and see Him and feel Him and serve Him and 
learn His message and keep it safe and entire. But do not think for 
a moment that He is idle there, close-veiled and silent as He is. 
Every visit we pay Him He breathes, unseen, unheard, even unfelt, 
but none the less really upon our faith and makes it stronger. He 
touches our eyes when we look up at Him in the Elevation of the 
Mass and in Benediction, and makes them clear and further-seeing 
than any vision on earth. And above all, when we receive Him in 
Communion, He nourishes the lamp of our faith so that it grows 
strong and we can rise and fly forward towards Him. 

Let us learn to love this plan of His. Let us grow in love of it 
every day of our lives. It is such a wonderful plan made up of the 
mingled human love of Christ and His divine wisdom. It is His 
human love that brings Him here into our midst, that makes His 
Sacred Heart beat eagerly for us when we come near Him, makes 
that Heart beat longingly for us when we leave Him, while we are 
away from Him. He is longing and pining every hour for the 
moment that is drawing ever nearer when He will snatch the white 
veil from His face and see us eye to eye; when He will unbind His 
hands and take both our hands in His; when His lips will unclose 
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and His own voice will make sweeter music than any harmony on 
earth or in Heaven. 

But it is His divine Wisdom that lays upon His human love the 
task of waiting, that lays upon us the task of waiting. Waiting and 
believing without seeing is the plan that His divine Wisdom has 
chosen. How wonderful it is! I would not change it if I could. 
It is such a privilege to believe for these few short years, after which 
we shall have a whole eternity of seeing. And when my last hour 
comes and my senses are losing their grasp on the world around me, 
when the priest has prepared me with the Sacraments for my jour- 
ney—the sign that puts my sins to silence and the touching of the 
holy oil—then when he lifts the white Host to my eyes that can only 
see dimly, then, O Lord, let my strong faith hail Thee strongly for 
the last time. Hold the white veil tight before Thy Face. I would 
believe—believe to the last without seeing. That is Your dear, 
Your divine plan. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Invitation of the Sacred Heart 
By Bruno Hacsptet, S.V.D. 


“Come to Me all ye that labor and are burdened, and I shall refresh you” 
(Matt., xi., 28). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Among the utterances of Our Saviour in the Gospels we may 
distinguish words of “power,” words of “wisdom,” and 
words of “love.” 

Il. Probably the most loving utterance of Jesus is that given in 
our text. 
Ill. How loving is the invitation! 
IV. How loving is Our Saviour’s reception! 
V. Our answer to the invitation. 

When we consider the sayings of Jesus recorded in the Gospels, 
we find among the divine utterances words that can be called in a 
special manner words of power, or words of wisdom, or words of 
love. Among His words of power, we might cite: “I will, be thou 
made clean,” or “Depart, thou unclean spirit.” An example of His 
words of wisdom is: “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are 
Czesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” But if ever a word 
came from the depths of the loving Heart of Jesus, it is the one 


which we are to consider today : “Come to Me, all ye that labor and 
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are burdened, and I shall refresh you!” It is so replete with sym- 
pathy and love that it must inspire us to place at all times our full 
confidence in the Heart of Jesus. 

Let us consider, in the first place, how loving this invitation is, 
and, secondly, how loving the reception is that Jesus accords. 


The Loving Invitation 

Most loving, indeed, is the invitation of Jesus: “Come to Me, 
ali...” Never before or since in the history of the human race 
has it happened that an invitation like this has been extended to any 
nation or tribe, much less to all mankind—an invitation laying spe- 
cial emphasis upon the extension of a hearty welcome to such as are 
afflicted with any kind of destitution, distress or misery. 

It would have been much, indeed, had Jesus permitted the poor 
and the suffering to come to Him. Who cares to be troubled with 
those in poverty and need? Was not Job in his misery forced to 
spend his days on a dunghill? Do we not see poor Lazarus lying in 
front of the door of the rich man, an object of ridicule to the servants 
and guests? Who cares for—nay, who is permitted to show sympa- 
thy to—ostracized sinners? Ordinary companionship and even con- 
versation with publicans and sinners was dreaded among the Jews as 
a source of contamination. Was not Jesus Himself upbraided for 
this very reason by the Pharisees: “This man receiveth sinners and 
publicans and eateth with them”? 

How many there are who shrink from the very sight of the poor 
and sick! When in 1770 the Archduchess Marie Antoinette was 
escorted to Paris as a royal bride, strict orders were given by the 
Government that no cripple, no beggar, no lame or blind or destitute 
person of any kind should appear on the road. Violation of this 
command was threatened with severe punishment. Why? To keep 
out of the sight of the young queen every indication of sorrow and 
grief. At her coming she should see only happy subjects; her first 
impression should be that all misery and misfortune was excluded 
from her new country. How different in this regard was Our 
Divine Saviour! Jesus never shrinks from misery. On the con- 
trary, He seeks it. He invites those in affliction with a loud voice: 
“Come to Me, all...” And again: “Not the healthy ones are in 
need of a physician, but the sick.” And once again: “I have come 
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to seek what was lost.””’ Yes, He came to spread everywhere peace 
and happiness and joy. In His mercy and love, He, the King of 
kings and the Lord of lords, welcomes all. 

And—what a consolation !—Jesus never wearies inviting the suf- 
fering and needy ones to come and experience His sympathy and 
mercy. Only recently a wealthy American widow ordered in one 
month 7000 begging letters consigned unopened to the fire: she was 
tired of the constant appeals of the sick and suffering, and could 
stand them no longer. And that lady’s fortune was conservatively 
estimated at $30,000,000. In 1908 another wealthy American lady 
visited one of the European capitals, but she did not stay long; she 
left after a brief visit to escape the constant appeals of the poor 
and needy. Our Saviour never fled from misery; He never tried to 
escape an appeal. He did shun honors that grateful hearts attempted 
to force on Him—as when, after the multiplication of the loaves, 
they wanted to make Him king—but He never shunned the appeals, 
the cries and the petitions of the sick and the poor and needy. 

What a pity to find at the gate of so many rich people the inscrip- 
tion: “Beggars not admitted!” There it is forbidden even to ask 


for help, to pour out one’s troubles and to seek sympathy. After all, 
no man, be he ever so sympathetic and kind, can relieve all misery ; 
his means are limited. But at the portals of the all-powerful Heart 
of Jesus we find in golden letters the invitation: “Come ye all to 
Me.” What a consolation for us to know that none of us is ex- 
cluded from this loving invitation! 


The Loving Reception 

But, dearly beloved, the reception which Jesus accords is likewise 
a most loving one. How painful it is to hear at the door, in response 
to a personal appeal for help and assistance, the cold words: “Mr. 
or Mrs. So-and-so is out!” Granted that it is not a formal excuse, 
granted that at times it is really true—for even the kindest and 
most sympathetic man cannot duplicate himself, he cannot be in two 
places at the same time. How different is this again with our 
Blessed Lord! No one need fear to be refused an audience. He has 
always time. He is always at home. With Him there is no such 
thing as an inopportune moment or an inconvenient time. 

In a novel, written by a Protestant woman, I remember reading 
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the following sentence: “The church at the place was locked as it 
is proper for a Protestant church, for we should visit God as we visit 
lawyers and physicians: only by appointment and during the office 
hours announced in the papers or on the shield above the door.” 
When reading that, I said to myself: “That woman never learnt to 
know God’s heart, and she certainly never learnt to know Our 
Saviour in the Tabernacle.” No, that is not the way Jesus speaks, 
He is always ready to receive the sorrowful, the needy; He is always 
ready to listen to appeals. 

Read the Gospel! Was He not sorely in need of rest that night 
when Nicodemus stealthily visited Him? O yes, indeed; yet, He 
does not refuse or dismiss the timid soul who comes asking to be 
instructed. Jesus has always time for those in need of counsel and 
advice. Was Jesus not in need of rest as He sat at Jacob’s well? 
St. John expressly states that Jesus sat down to rest Himself. And 
the woman who came to Him and disturbed His rest was one living 
with a man other than her husband. But Jesus has always time for 
sinners ; He spoke with her and opened the door to the Kingdom of 
God not only to her but to many inhabitants of the city as well. 
And when the children were brought to the Divine Master in the 
evening after a day’s hard work, the Apostles remonstrated because 
they felt that He needed rest and quiet. What a touching scene! 
The mothers had brought their little ones to the Saviour to have 
Him bless them before they retired for the night. The Apostles see- 
ing that there were so many, and knowing that whatever He did 
He always did perfectly well, thought that this was asking too much 
of Him at such an hour. They therefore tried to dismiss the 
mothers with the excuse that the Master was tired. We can hardly 
blame the Apostles; they meant well. But the good mothers under- 
stood better the Heart of Jesus; they understood Him better than 
even the Apostles; they knew that, if they approached Jesus with 
their children, they would always be welcome. The mothers felt 
that the Heart of Jesus shared the nature of a mother’s heart—a 
heart that goes out to others, that forgets self. He did not dis- 
appoint them: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” For children Jesus has always 
time. The children, too, are included in that invitation: “Come to 
Meaill...” 
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Sometimes, we know, it is difficult to remain composed and quiet 
when we are disturbed at our work. Now behold Jesus as He walks 
along quietly meditating or perhaps teaching and instructing His 
disciples. Suddenly a young man dashes forth from the midst of 
the crowd, places himself right in Christ’s path, and interrupts Him 
with the question: “Master, what must I do to attain everlasting 
life?” And how does the Saviour meet this brusque interruption ? 
Not a word of impatience or rebuke is uttered ; no complaint because 
the young man had not listened more attentively to His former ser- 
mons and had not applied the lessons heard to the solution of his 
question. No; just as if Jesus had been waiting specially for him, 
He receives the young man courteously, to the great astonishment of 
the Apostles and of the Evangelist who remarks: “And Jesus looked 
at him gently and spoke with him.” 


Christ’s Compassion for Sinners 

Sometimes corporal pain is so intense that even a mother will find 
the prattle and pleadings of her children a nuisance. “Child,” she 
will say, “leave me alone; mother is sick.””’ She may say it kindly, 
but she says it nevertheless. When Jesus was in His death-agony 
hanging on the cross, suffering the intensest pain of body and mind, 
the repentant thief crucified with Him turns to Him pleadingly and 
knocks at the door of the Sacred Heart, just before it was opened 
by the soldier’s lance. And Jesus, forgetting His own pain and 
agony as He lay stretched out on His hard deathbed, could think 
only of the eternal welfare of the poor dying sinner; He showed him 
mercy and forgiveness and took him with Him to heaven as a saint: 
“This very day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” Behold, it is 
never too late to come to the Heart of Jesus. 

No greater contrast can be found than the sinless Jesus and sinful 
impurity. A sensitive soul feels discomfited at the mere mention 
of impurity, and only dire necessity induces the priest to mention 
this subject from the pulpit. Certainly, Jesus detested the sight of 
this sin in the soul of Magdalen. Should she and all other souls 
afflicted with such sins be, therefore, excluded from the love of 
Jesus? Never! We are all acquainted with the Gospel narrative 
telling us about the loving, forgiving attitude of Jesus towards this 
public sinner in the house of Simeon. He did not draw back His 
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feet when her sinful lips kissed them; He accepted the tears from 
her sin-stained eyes; He permitted her to dry His feet with her 
ravishing hair and to anoint them with hands that had hitherto em- 
braced sin. But this negative attitude was not sufficient for Him: 
He defended Magdalen against the insinuations of Simeon, and in 
that hour He converted her into a Saint who now in heaven shines 
as a bright star proclaiming the all-embracing love of the Sacred 
Heart towards sinners. 

In the courtyard of a reformatory in Europe I once saw a beauti- 
ful statue of white marble, “The Angel of Mercy.” Holding an 
apparently extinguished torch in the one hand, the Angel studies it 
and blows on it. The inscription underneath explains the angel’s 
attitude: “Perhaps yet a spark!’ That, I think, is a beautiful pic- 
ture of the merciful Christ who does not break the bent reed, who 
does not extinguish the tiny spark. No, indeed, Jesus never gives 
up; He still loves to go out and seek the lost sheep, and finding it, 
like the good shepherd, He brings it back to the fold on His own 
shoulders, 


Our Answer to the Invitation 

“Come to Me all ye that labor and are burdened, and J shall re- 
fresh you!’ Concerning the last words, “I shall refresh you,” I 
must be brief. In the service of the poor, the sorrowful, the suffer- 
ing, the tempted, the sick and sinners, Jesus spends all His divine 
attributes—above all, His power, His wisdom and His mercy. No 
prayer, no sob, remains unheeded. He would rather forfeit all 
honor and praise (if possible), even that of the angelic choirs, than 
permit the petition of even one human soul to remain unheard. 

There is only one who has no claim on the mercy of Jesus—he 
who lacks confidence. Confidence is the key to the Sacred Heart, the 
key to all His graces, the key to all His blessings. And therefore let 
us always approach Him with adamant and childlike confidence in 
His love and mercy. Every day of our lives, but especially at the 
hour of our death, let us take refuge in the Sacred Heart that has 
been opened for us sinners. 

When the dove that Noe sent out of the ark grew tired, not able 
to find a spot where to set foot, it recalled the ark and came back to 
Noe’s hand. There are souls, tired and weary of life and of its 
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struggles ; they know the ark which will shelter and protect them but, 
alas, they refuse to enter. Please God, none of us belong to that 
class. No, with childlike confidence we shall hasten to the Heart of 
Jesus in all our trials and troubles. Jesus invites us: “Come to Me, 
alj.” And our answer shall be: “Yes, Lord, behold we come! Heart 
of Jesus, we trust in Thee! Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us!” 
Amen. 








Book Revtews 


THROUGH THE EAST TO ROME 


The title of Father Macgillivray’s latest book’ is both attractive and 
ambiguous. It might justly be interpreted as indicating a book of 
travel—and in many respects it is that in its descriptions of journeys, 
places, peoples and their customs, during the author’s four years of 
adventuring in the East. But the title is also figurative in its vivid 
picturing of a spiritual journeying towards Rome and the Catholic 
Faith symbolized by the name of that City of the Soul. In either sense 
of the title, however, the volume is a most interesting recital of personal 
experiences told in a simple, straightforward way, with obvious sin- 
cerity in its statement of the various religious problems encountered, 
patiently studied, and logically and most happily solved. 

Meanwhile, the book is unusual amongst the many volumes that 
record the always interesting narratives of converts. But the author’s 
modest explanation of his reasons for adding to the bulk of such 
narratives, whilst not at all needed, will assure the reader of an excep- 
tional interest in his own story, because the road that he followed in 
his unconscious journey towards Rome was through regions of the 
earth unfamiliar to tourists. As his title indicates, his was “a journey 
‘through the East.’ It was chiefly through the experiences of four 
years spent among the ‘separated Churches of the East’ that I was led 
to the Catholic Church. I hope, therefore, that these experiences may 
be of value to others in showing how a real knowledge of the East 
leads, by the grace of God, to the conclusion that the one true Church 
of Christ is that which adheres to Rome as the only possible centre 
of unity” (Preface). The author was not, however, “touring” his 
East. As a young Episcopalian clergyman he had offered his services 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury for that Primate’s curiously named 
“Archbishop’s Assyrian Mission.” He was not, therefore, just a 
cultured layman recording his observations of religious customs and 
tenets of strange peoples in rarely visited places. He was an educated 
clergyman who gradually found the contrasts between his own poorly 
defined religious tenets and the religious customs of the peoples to whom 
he tried to minister a matter of profound concern, troubling him and 
insisting upon investigation ab ovo. These contrasts were not distant, 
historical, vague. They were staring him in the face at every turn 
of his ministry. “It was very clearly laid down that we were not to 
make any attempt at proselytising. The Nestorians were not to be made 
Anglicans. Were we, then (bewildered Catholics sometimes ask me), 
to teach them Nestorianism? No, that was not the idea either. We 


1 Through The East to Rome. By the Rev. G. J. Macgillivray, M.A. (Benziger 
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were just to teach them what we believed to be the ‘Catholic Faith,’ 
rather ignoring than directly controverting the special Nestorian errors. 
It is true that this involved a good deal of skating over rather 
thin ice in teaching the doctrine of the Incarnation, and additional 
difficulty was caused by the fact that we were not very clear ourselves 
what we meant by the Catholic Faith. Of these difficulties I shall 
have more to say later on” (p. 31). “My first impressions undoubtedly 
tended to make me more anti-Catholic than before. ... My anti- 
Catholic prejudices were very much strengthened by the lurid tales, 
with which we were being constantly entertained, of the diabolical 
machinations of the Papists” (pp. 76-77). But perplexities began to 
haunt him, until he “reached that crisis, which Cardinal Newman com- 
pared to ‘seeing a ghost.’ For the first time I seriously asked myself 
the question: Can it be that the Roman Church is right after all?” 
(page 87). The story of his “Search for Truth,” his “Reéxamination 
of the Foundations,” “Dawning Light,” and “The Last Stage” covers 
pages 110-254. These problems and solutions make good reading even 
for priests, while the last chapter entitled “Rome” adds several touches 
valuable for us in conversations with hesitating folk who have some 
desire to enter the Catholic Church. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH HISTORY 


The present volume’ proves that to offer fascinating studies of events 
the historian need not turn to the venerable past but that he can find 
topics vibrant with interest in the life that surges about us. To a 
certain extent it is even more important to know what is taking place 
at the present moment than what happened in the distant past. For the 
man of action surely, familiarity with contemporary movements and 
trends is indispensable. This unbiased survey of present-day church 
history, therefore, besides making its appeal to the student of history, 
will be of great practical value to those who are engaged in wrestling 
with the religious and social problems of the day. 


This bird’s-eye view takes in the outstanding countries of Europe 
and presents succinct and comprehensive sketches of the life of the 
Church in Belgium, England, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Poland, 
Russia and Spain. Well qualified for their task, the writers touch on 
all phases of ecclesiastical life and supply much information which is 
not readily accessible. Though they do not look at things through 
rose-tinted glasses, they are inspired by a sane optimism which is 


1 The Catholic Church in Contemporary Europe: 1919-1931. Edited by Peter 
Guilday, Ph.D. Introduction by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ph.D. Contributors: 
Msgr. Victor Day, Rev. Charles L. Souvay, C.M., Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., 
Prof. Daniel Sargent, Dr. James F. Kenney, Rev. William Parsons, S.J., Dr. 
Leonid Strahkovsky, Rev. Edmond A. Walsh, S.J., Dr. Marie R. Madden 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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essential to the Christian view of life and the Catholic idea of history. 
The reader will feel heartened as he reads of the splendid successes 
of the Church in these countries, but he will also heed the warning 
signals set up by the failures which the authors make no attempt to 
gloss over. We will do well to look into this mirror held up before our 
eyes and to apply what we see there to our own country. We can 
learn from Europe what we should avoid and what we ought to do. 
Possibly the case of Spain is the most instructive at the moment. As 
we peruse the pages dealing with that country, there is one question 
that will spontaneously rise to our lips: why is a country of Catholics 
not a Catholic country and how did such an anomalous condition come 
about? The answer to the question is fraught with important lessons. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


MARYKNOLL’S FIRST PRIEST’ 


The Right Reverend James Edward Walsh is wellknown to all our 
readers ; and the young priest, Father Daniel Leo McShane of Columbus, 
Indiana, who is the subject of his biography, was known to many. It 
is therefore a foregone conclusion that this book will have a wide appeal. 
But the appeal will not be due merely to a personal element, for each 
reader will be touched and inspired by this tale of high courage. 

We first met our hero, Daniel McShane, under the homelike, dingy 
roof of old St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. We see a tall, extremely 
slender youth of delicate appearance, with a reserved manner and 
kindly eyes. We attend with him one evening a discourse on foreign 
missions, given by Father Thomas F. Price, of whom Cardinal Gibbons 
once said: “I know no better priest in America.” This inspiring talk 
was to Daniel as a heavenly message. In speaking of it to his priest 
brother he said: “It burned into my very soul. It seemed to be the 
very voice of God calling me to the Chinese missions.” 

This being the case, we are not surprised to find this budding apostle 
shortly afterwards as one of the original six students at Maryknoll, 
under the wise and fatherly care of its founder and Superior, Very 
Rev. James Anthony Walsh. Such a step took courage, for Maryknoll 
was then in its infancy, and was far different from the Maryknoll 
we now know. In November, 1914, Daniel became Father McShane, 
Maryknoll’s first priest to be ordained, and in 1919 he was en route 
to China. 

China the land of burning heat, of plagues, of bandits, and of martyrs, 
with its subtle, weird, intangible atmosphere, is conveyed to us in a 
realistic and charming manner through the pages of this book. We 


1 Father McShane of Maryknoll. By the Right Rev. James Edward Walsh, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, China (Lincoln Macveagh, The Dial Press, Inc., 
152 West 13th Street, New York City). 
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breathe its very air, and we share in the spiritual isolation and the 
bodily austerity that must of necessity be the lot of the missionary. 
Bishop Walsh tells us that “in the old days of the Canton Mission new 
recruits were given a Chinese dictionary, a mosquito net, and a classical 
piece of advice.” The advice was: “Primum vivere!” 

Father McShane’s worth was proved when at the end of a year 
he was sent as a young and inexperienced pastor to Loting. Insuper- 
able obstacles appeared to face him, but he overcame them one by one, 
his good common sense making up for lack of experience. Then it 
was that this priestly soul, which had never been able to see suffering 
without seeking to alleviate it, was inspired to found an orphanage to 
care for abandoned babies. This noble work was the chief accom- 
plishment of his short mission career, and it is a seed that will eventu- 
ally grow into a tree bearing much fruit. 

Ill-health had been one of Father McShane’s greatest trials, and so, 
when in 1927 he contracted smallpox from a dying baby to whom he 
had administered Baptism, his naturally delicate constitution was 
unable to withstand the onslaught of the disease and he died, leaving 
behind him these courageous words penned to a fellow-priest: “I’m 
over a week on my back with smallpox. Thank God, I did not go 
down to spread it to the others. Please tell Bishop Walsh I’m trying 
so hard to offer my sufferings for his many new responsibilities. I 
offer him everything I have.” 

Bishop Walsh sketches for us in this book the valiant soul of a priest 
of God—such a one as Lacordaire had in mind when he said: “To live 
in the midst of the world without wishing its pleasures ; to be a member 
of each family, yet belonging to none; to share all suffering; to pene- 
trate all secrets; to heal all wounds; to go from men to God and offer 
Him their prayers; to return from God to man to bring pardon and 
hope; to have a heart of fire for charity and a heart of bronze for 
chastity; to teach and pardon; console and bless always. My God, 
what a life! And it is yours, O Priest of Jesus Christ!” 


CuHar.es J. Catan, O.P. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


The reception given his “Church History” encouraged Father Laux 
to present an “Introduction to the Bible.”* It is a remarkable treatise. 
Designed for the religion course of Catholic high schools, this text- 
book will be read with interest and profit by all who desire to know 
more about the Bible. We fear that the mass of material may frighten 


1 Introduction to the Bible. The Nature, History, Authorship and Content of 
the Holy Bible, with Commentated Selections from the Various Books. With 
Illustrations and Maps. By Reverend John M. Laux, M.A., Instructor of Religion, 
Catholic High School, and Professor of Psychology, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington, Ky. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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the curriculum builders. But the author is now preparing a manual 
that will outline a plan to cover the field in four years with one hour 
per week devoted to the subject. In three parts the book gives a 
thorough treatise on General Introduction, the Books of the Old 
Testament, and the Books of the New Testament. Though neglecting 
no one of the Sacred Books, Father Laux stresses the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, and the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians as the best basis for the Catholic 
layman’s knowledge of the word of God. This emphasis is well placed. 


Father Hausmann’s new book? makes the learning of the recitation 
of the Breviary a delightful task. It is likewise a refreshing review 
for the priest who has for years discharged the obligation of the 
Canonical Hours. The veteran soggarth may even learn something 
new in the author’s explanation of the arrangement of the Breviary 
and the nature of the Office. Bishop Hayden’s letter to his priests on 
the study and use of the Breviary is an appropriate introduction. The 
tone of the letter convinces the reader that this “Bush” Bishop lives 
close to the hearts of his flock and of the priests who minister to them. 
He gives this counsel to his hard-working clergy: ‘Have a cast-iron 
resolution never to omit the Office or any part of it. If you are on 
the road and you know you cannot reach home until after midnight, 
pull up in the heart of the ‘Bush,’ squat on a log in front of your car, 
and read from the headlights.” The seminarians of the present and 
of future generations will thank Father Hausmann for this clear exposi- 
tion of the difficulties of the Breviary. 


Of books on the study of religion there is no end, and yet Catholic 
educators agree that it is “the worst taught course in the curriculum.” 
“Leading the Little Ones to Christ,’”’* arranged in eleven teaching units, 
will serve as a complete and modern manual for teachers of religion 
in the primary grades, or for those preparing First Communion classes. 
It is adapted by Father Dennerle from Gruber-Gatterer, “Elementar- 
katechesen.” Father Baierl has emphasized in his Introduction that the 
author has avoided the defects of the original work while retaining its 
many merits. He employs what we may call the Christocentric method, 
and aims to lead the hearts of children to the love of the invisible God 
by means of the visible manifestation of God, the Incarnation. Each 
unit consists of two or more parts. Each part is logically developed 
through the successive steps of introduction, presentation, recapitula- 
tion and application—doctrinal, liturgical and practical. Each unit 


2Learning the Breviary. By Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers, N. Y.) 

8 Leading the Little Ones to Christ. An Aid to Cathechists of the First-Com- 
munion Class. Adapted from Gruber-Gatterer. Elementarkatechesen. By 
Reverend George M. Dennerle. Introduction by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D., 
= _— Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milkwaukee, 

is.). 
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serves as the vehicle to introduce the child to a religious practice or 
activity. The primary teacher can use this manual to advantage in 
connection with the lessons of the catechism. 


Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


“MUSIC IN SCORE” 


The Gospels are, said Saint Francis de Sales, like “music in score” 
as compared with the lives of the Saints, which are like the same music 
sung by living voices. Since, however, the rules and principles of the 
Gospels are elaborated more fully in sermons, meditations and spiritual 
reading, the metaphor of the music in score may be aptly applied to all 
of these expositions. 

Newman’s sermons have been commended largely for their homiletic 
style. Their rhetoric is clear, attractive, impressive. They have one 
definite objective, and they march steadily towards its attainment. Their 
words and thoughts were to Matthew Arnold like “religious music.” 
The voice of the preacher has been long since hushed, but his words 
remain to clothe his thoughts—and so his sermons are “music in score.” 
Preachers will do well to immerse themselves in such a limpid style. 
But his sermons occupy many volumes. And the young priest has 
meagre shelf-space, not to speak of his possible financial limitations. 
Which category of sermons should be preferred? The Parochial and 
Plain Sermons? The Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations ? 
The Sermons Preached on Various Occasions? And in each category, 
which sermons are to be preferred for patient study? Father O’Con- 
nell has selected’ twenty-five sermons in all from the three categories 
and put them into one moderately priced volume with the reassuring 
word “Favorite” in the title. He has thus met every difficulty—limited 
space, limited means, limited leisure. 

Newman can mould our homiletic style, but his leisurely gait is hardly 
suitable for the present limitations in time. We accordingly welcome a 
volume of really short sermons for the year’s preaching. The author 
(who died in his sixty-first year on November, 1929) was for more 
than twenty years Rector of St. Peter’s College, Freshfield, near Liver- 
pool, before being transferred to Mill Hill, London, the headquarters 
of St. Joseph’s Missionary Society, as Vicar to the Superior-General. 
“Though a busy man,” his Editor tells us, “a ready and experienced 
speaker, and gifted with a retentive memory, he made it a point days 


1 Favorite Newman Sermons Selected from the Works of John Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman. By Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 

2A Year's Preaching: Sixty-six Short Sermons. By the late Very Reverend 
e N. _ Edited by the Rev. F. M. Dreves (B. Herder Book Co., St. 

uis, Mo.). 
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ahead, if possible even on the Monday, to prepare and write every word 
of his sermon for the following Sunday. Consequently, he was always 
well prepared for his Sunday work, and to listen to him was a pleasure. 
Moreover, that he was a deeply interior man, a man of prayer, will be 
easily gathered from his Memoirs which are now in preparation.” The 
searching little sermon to priests, implicit in this brief excerpt, is but 
an added confirmation of the trite but apparently true saying that, if 
you want something well done, ask a busy man to do it. And so the 
author of these short sermons, though dead, yet speaketh, making us 
the heirs of his thought through his “music in score.” 


H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


SAINT AND SCIENTIST 


The apotheosis of empirical science is of comparatively recent date. 
In the past empirical science was rather belittled and even regarded 
with suspicion, as appears in the life of Albert the Great who realized 
in his person the harmonization of holiness and science.t. The canoni- 
zation of Albert in our days of the supremacy of science, accordingly, 
possesses a very special significance. Scholars and philosophers who 
have been raised to the dignity of the altars are quite numerous, and 
the compatibility of scholarship and saintliness may be considered a 
truism, but we needed a concrete demonstration that the pursuit of 
experimental research is no obstacle to the acquisition of heroic per- 
fection. This concrete example is furnished in the person of the newly 
canonized Saint, who was a scientist in the most modern acceptation of 
the term. He was most likely the only great Scholastic who gave more 
attention to scientific study and experimentation than to speculation. 
He is closer to the mentality of our days than to that of the Middle 
Ages. He is really the Saint for our days. 


The author has given us an excellent study of his subject. Drawing 
his material from the best available sources he sketches a picture 
instinct with life and rich in detail. It is really strange how much we 
can know about an individual that lived so many centuries ago, and the 
numerous intimate details recorded by contemporary observers Father 
Schwertner has woven into a bright and colorful pattern which will 
prove both entertaining and edifying to the reader. It is well that this 
ardent student of a bygone age has come to life again in these very 
days; we need his guidance because, paradoxical though it may seem, 
he can reveal the secret how that which is most typical of our times 
may be harmoniously blended with that which transcends time. 


_ Cares Bruen, D.D. 


1 St. Albert the Great. By Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., S.T.Lr., LL.D. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Popularly written lives of the Saints are always valuable additions to 
spiritual reading, if well-done and attractively presented. Both virtues can 
be claimed for Father Isidore O’Brien’s “Enter Saint Anthony” (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). The author has wisely elected to disregard 
the special interests of burrowing scholars and to offer, in lucid and fre- 
quently very good prose, a story which will enchant the average reader. 
One chapter sets forth the Franciscan story as a whole; the others tell us 
the “adventures” of St. Anthony. This is a human, spirited book which 
one need not hesitate to place in the hands of young readers. They are 
almost certain to finish it—a remarkable thing, from several points of view. 
The book has attractive illustrations by Mr. C. C. Chambers. 

“The Question and the Answer,” by Hilaire Belloc (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.), is a volume of fundamental apologetic. The author 
follows the old-fashioned “logical” method of exposition, holding that “it 
alone is of complete effect in securing conviction.” That is undoubtedly 
true in some cases. Starting with the question, “What am I?” Mr. Belloc 
ends by establishing the necessity for belief in the Church. At any rate, 
this is a characteristic essay which can be read with pleasure by all those 
who like straightforward dialetic exercise, and the theme is the most 
important with which the human mind can concern itself. 

“According to Cardinal Newman” is a volume of selections edited by A. 
K. Maxwell (The Dial Press, New York City). What, one asks, another 
one? Yes, but here the principle underlying the anthology is different. 
Those passages of Newman which bear upon the life of Christ and the 
mission of His Church have been gathered together, often to good effect. 
The volume makes edifying reading, though in the opinion of the present 
reviewer Newman’s thought suffers here from too much fractionalizing 
for a specific purpose. There is an interesting introduction by the late 
Bishop Shahan. 

Father James M. Gillis is a very effective preacher. A recent series of 
sermons was devoted to “Christianity and Civilization,” and these he has 
now gathered into a little book with that title. Many questions are raised 
and answered, in the main with thoughtful brilliancy—the relation between 
Christianity and civilization, toleration, optimism, social service, peace. 
It is a very readable and stimulating volume (The Paulist Press, New 
York City). Much the same situation is envisaged from a German Pro- 
testant point of view in Paul Tillich’s “The Religious Situation,” translated 
by Reinhold Niebuhr (Henry Holt & Company, New York City). Tillich, 
who is an eminent professor of philosophy, stands on the platform of “Chris- 
tian Socialism,” and sees the contemporary world as torn between the 
Christian faith and capitalism. His views are often profound and striking, 
and his attitude towards the Catholic Church is of real interest to all who 
are concerned with the problem of Church Reunion. 

Father C. C. Martindale has written delightfully and well on many sub- 
jects, but one doubts that he is ever better than when he is discussing the 
Saints as “persons.” The desire to rub away the plaster and paint which 
today keeps many of the Church’s heroes remote from us gives his writing 
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a verve and interest quite out of the ordinary. Recently Father Martindale 
had the opportunity to broadcast short lives of various Saints to English 
audiences. His talks are now gathered into a little book bearing the pro- 
vocative title, “What Are Saints?” (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
But the argument is limited to an introductory chapter, and the rest of the 
book deals with popular Saints. There are some marks of haste in the 
writing and the proof-reading. 

“Reflections on the Litany of the Sacred Heart,” by the Rev. Raphael V. 
O’Connell, S.J. (The Apostleship of Prayer, New York City), is a collec- 
tion of papers that have formerly appeared in The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, and that are now gathered together in permanent form. The open- 
ing chapter contains an explanation of true devotion to the Sacred Heart 
and the closing chapter is a plea for the social reign of the Sacred Heart. 
The author tells us that governments as well as individuals must learn to 
acknowledge the Kingship of Our Lord and to bow to the supernatural law 
of the Church. The intermediate chapters of the book are, as the title says, 
reflections on the Litany of the Sacred Heart. Meditating upon these will 
engender in us a deep devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Blessed Lord, 
which is our refuge in these turbulent days of want and distress. 

The first three chapters of “The Franciscans,” by Alexandre Masseron 
(translated by Warre B. Wells, P. J. Kenedy and Sons), deal with the 
work of the “Fourth Order,” the Founder and the beginnings of the Order, 
and the progress of the different branches of the Order from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century. Those who do not desire to make a special study 
of the turbulent history of the Franciscans will find this rather dry reading. 
But in Part II, which tells of the Franciscan life, the author has given us 
a thoroughly interesting account of the life of these holy men and some bits 
of real atmosphere. When we put the book down with regret, we can 
almost believe that we have visited one of the monasteries and shared in its 
well-known hospitality. We have tasted of its scanty fare, viewed its 
austere cells, and shivered in the cold at the midnight prayer. We realize 
the trials and temptations of a novice, which he must fight and conquer if 
he is to blossom forth into a true son of St. Francis. 








